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Finnish 


ulers, Conscious Tools of 
Hitler, Bring Nation to Brink of Ruin 


By Janet 


Weaver 


(By Wireless te Inter-Continent News) 


MOSCOW, Jan. 14.—For 
Finland’s clique of political 
country into war against the 


the second time in two years, 
adventurers has thrust the 
Soviet Union to which Fin- 


land owes her national independence. 

The first war against the USSR brought measureless 
plight: for Finland and this second war is bound (o lead 
Finland to catastrophe. In a very short time, Mannerheim 
and his confederates, bearing in mind the experience of 
the previous anti-Soviet war, decided to do everything 


possible to present this war, 
own frenzied hatred against 
has converted Finland into a 
and made Finnish manpower 
2 purely Finnish-Russian con 


which is the result of their 
the Soviet Union and which 
war base for Hitler's troops 
cannon-fodder for Hitler, as 


flict in which Finland’s state | 


But Retail Boosts 
Are Occurring 
By Louise Mitchell 


The public must be protected 
from the chaotic conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of sugar in retail 
stores by a fixed retail sugar ceiling 
which will protect the consumer 
from further unwarranted price 
boosts made by refiners and whole- 
sale distributors, consumer circles 
agreed today.” 

At the present time, sugar sells 
from 6 to 8 cents per pound in 
various parts of the city and 
amounts are being rationed from 
2 to 5 pounds by chain and depart- 
ment stores even though there is 
no shortage. 

Leon Henderson of the “Office of 


ready set a ceiling on wholesale 
sugar at $5.45 per hundred weight, 
is authorized to set up a retail price 
célling and see to it that it is 
enforced. This must be done im- 
mediately, or else the public will 
be gouged unmercifully, it was felt 
here. 

The only rationitfg that exists to- 
day in the wholesale trade has been 
get by the Office of Production 
Management which limits the pur- 
chases of wholesalers to the same 
amounts purchased last year, This 
was done to do away with hoarding 


interests are at stake. 
This piece of hypocrisy 


adherence to the so-called anti-Comintern Pact and by 
Foreign Minister Witting’s Wielt to Berlin in connection 


with this. 


The indignation of the people, who had thus been 
tighter to the Nazi war machine, found 

in the stringently censored Finnish press. 
per Arbetarbladet n! in Finland put 


chained even 
expression eve 
The Swedish 

it quite bluntly: ) 


“Many measures and decisions taken by the govern- 
ment are undoubtedly met with surprise and criticism not 
only abroad but in Finland as well. In our present situation 
this cannot be avoided for our position is anything but | 


a — 


was exposed by Finland’s 


A Continnes on Page 40 
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Soviet dispatches told of a flood 
of Soviet military successes on every 
sector of the frozen front as Adolf 
Hitler’s “second winter line” fell 
apart from end to end. 

Marshal Semyon Timoshenko's 
right wing swinging through the 
upper Donetz to the north and west 
was reported to have reached a 
point only 12 miles from Kharkov, 
second city of the Ukraine. 

Along a 200-mile front from 
Kharkoy to Orel a new offensive 
crashed against the thinly held 
German positions. 

Signs were abundant that the 
break-through already was well ad- 
vanced, perhaps in conjunction with 
a great pincers maneuver on the 
Central Front which threatened the 
encirclement and annihilation of 
more than 200,000 Germans. 

The midnight communique broad- 
cast from Moscow implied that 
pincer jaws already were snapping 
shut to nip off the German salient 
in the tip of which lay Mozhaisk. 


MEDYN TAKEN 


It said that among the many 
localities occupied by the Red Army 
Wednesday was Medyn, 40 miles 
southwest of Mozhaisk and 40 miles 
southeast of Vyazma. The position 
suggested that the Soviet arms. 
some 100 miles apart on either side 
of the Moscow- Smolensk highway, 
were closing on the Germans. 

The landing west of Taganrog, 
Azov port 40 miles west of Rostov, 
was made by Marshal Timoshenke’s | 
forces with Black Sea Fleet support. | 
Assailed from two sides, the Axis 


troops in the town fled. There had 


N ‘Thursday, Jan. 15 (UP)—The Red Abe 
| tatenaifying its pressure from Leningrad to the Crimea, was 
reported today to have made a landing from the Sea of 
Azov west of Taganrog, from which Axis — forces 
were fleeing under a destructive artillery fire. 


Nazi Troops Refuse 
| To Obey; 93 Are Shot 


LONDON, Jan. 14 (UP). 
—The Soviet High Com- 
mand reported today that 
German war prisoners had 
admitted 93 Gerr sol- 
diers were shot in the Bel- 
gorod district for a mass 
refusal to obey their offi- 
cers. The detachment was 
described as the 226th Reg- 
iment-of the 79th Infantry 
Division. 


been indications that the Soviets 
had progressed beyond Taganrog 
in the westward push from Rostov, 
bows inaugurated the great of- 
fensive. 

Reports from Crimea were still 
confused, but the initiative appeared 
to be firmly in Soviet hands. Sev- 
eral more landings were made on 
the northeastern coast, including 
one near the Perekop Isthmus, gate- 
way to the Black Sea peninsula. 
Soviet seizure of the isthmus would 
trap the Axis forces in Crimea, be- 
lieved to number well over 100,000. 

PARACHUTISTS ACTIVE 


| Parachute troops and cavalry were 
taking part in the Red Army sweep 
through Crimea, and already were 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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lar ‘Efforts 


(0, AFE, In Independent 
Leaders Hold First 
Unity Conference 


DETROIT, Fay 14 r 


from 31 unioris, APL, CIO and In- 


posed of Al Renner of the “AFL 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ 
Union, Michael Manning, UAW-CIO 
Local 174, and Jerry Bitting, local 
vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union (Ind.). 
Additional members of the Steer 
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time period up to two hours, and in 
sny section of the country 
“Fast” time has been urged by 


Sub Peril off 
East Coast 


R eport "Unidentified 
Tanker Awush Off 
Block Island 
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tions were without r en 
Norwegians 
BlowUpBridges 
To Finland 


STOCKHOLM. Jan. 14 (UP). 


patriots 
have paralyzed land communi- 
cations between Norway and 
Finland by blowing up two 
bridges in the province of Fin- 
mark. 
. The task of dealing with sabo- 
teurs in desolate mountain ter- 
rain was said to be most dificult. 
North Sea communications are 
exposed to the British Navy and 
Royal Air Force and the Gulf 
of Bothnia is frozen, further 
hampering the dispatch of Ger- 
man supplies to Finland, the 
travelers said. 


Gas Masks for Hawaii 

HONOLULU, Jan. 14 (UP).— 
Every resident of Hawaii is to be 
given a gas mask because of the 


| his job as mayor of the nation’s 


largest city or = directorship of 


Said me OCD. 


Soon after LaGuardia. made this 


War Department and put a $100,- 
000,000 limit on OCD appropria- 
tions. 

The conferees met to compromise 
Senate and House versions of COD 
financing bills. The House agents 
receded from their chamber’s ac- 
tion giving the War Department 
control of OCD while the Senate 
conferees agreed to accept the 


voted to give the agency unlimited 
funds, 

Although the conferees’ decision 
is subject to ratification by the 
House and Senate, it was con- 
sidered a foregone conclusion that 
the’ lower chamiber would agree to 
leave OCD as a purely civilian or- 
ganization, particularly in view of 
Landis’ appointment and LaGuar- 
dias concession. 


Mayor LaGuardia and Mrs 
Roosevelt testified before the Migra- 
tory Labor Committee on progress 
of the civilian defense program. 
His statement came in reply to 2a 
request by Rep. John Sparkman, 
D., Ala., on what he thought 91 


Pires 
Need tor 


of the supply priorities and alloca- 


chairman, simply be super-imposed 
on already existing agencies or will 
there be real changes in the whole 
set- -up? 


SEE KNUDSEN OUT 
There seemed little doubt that 


changes in OPM, in the. Army and 
Navy Procurement Divisions and 
throughout all defense agencies. 


director of OPM. 

Officials close to Nelson express 
confidence that there is little chance 
that Knudsen will remain as a key 
production man in charge of plan- 


tions board with Nelson as the new 


Board, consisting of the members 


there will in fact be important | the 


Nelson. 
Knudsen and Nelson have clashed | 
too frequently during the past 


in sidetracking it. 


It is likely, however, that as a 
face-saving gesture Knudsen will 


spector with the assignment of visit- 
ing plants and checking up on their 


shake up and reorganize the entire 


(Continued on Page ) 
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Endicott Police Chief Bet Wrong on 
Red Army Too: And Are His Feet Sore! 


3 (Special to the Daily Worker) 
ENDICOTT, N. v., Jan. 14.—Police Chief Leroy 
E. Wies feet took an awful beating this week from 


the Red Army. 
Pedestrianism and pessimism 


will de forever off the bet. 


plained, “hurt.” 


isis avn to Cpeaeh tack Ga / ac tae 
in January than in July. 
¢ This week Chief Wike conceded defeat and paid 


One change in the original wager was made— 
the Chief would not walk westward from here to 
Oswego, but would go there and walk back in an 
easterly direction. 

The distance is 14 miles. The forced march took 
three hours and 35 minutes. The Chief estimated he 
took a total of 28,000 steps. “My feet.” he com- 


Mr. Tanenhaus is fairly well-known as a long- 


ning and executing policies under 


months. Nelson actively supported 
the Victory Program for mereased 
production sponsored by the al- 
out group in the defense set- up Department that the 
while Knudsen just as actively op- eneral of the Japanese 
posed it and repeatedly succeeded | presses had issued 


ore of the proclamation w 


be offered the job of chief field in- hapa No. 59, % read: 


ee SS el ESE 


— or — to inflict. ny th 
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joviet Blows Upset 
flitler’s ‘Winter Line’ 


vsky, at Press Interview, Cites Terrific Nazi Losses; 
- Pessimism. Dissension Spreading i in Enemy’s Ranks 


’ KUIBYSHEV, 


By Send Weaver 
(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 


Jan. 14.—The Soviet counter-offensive hes shattered the hopes of 
4 German High Command for a slackening of operations in the winter, S. A. Lozovsky, 
= chief of the Soviet Information Bureau, declared here today in his first press 
erence since the start of the great Red Army assault. 


“Present military operations are taking place on such a large scale that the hopes 


ot the German command for a 
‘winter are completely shat- 


- tered,” Lozovsky stated. 0 


Army is 


invaders,” 


B.-A. Letorsky Front.” 


Lozovsky, 


German war material: 
_ 0 armored cars, 
eces, 2327 minethrowers, 


ni motorcycles. 


meters of territory. 
2% “Hitler,” Lozovsky 


Onsiderably the 


ond the tremendous losses. 


the 


4 2 oka * 


operations. 


oie SSS 


-German front, 


4 in the Crimea the position of 
* n troops is no better 
than on the 
Moscow Front, 
where the Red 


flicting blow 
upon blow on 
the German 


“Ani the Ger- 
man position 
is equally pre- 
carious on the 
Southwestern 


—peOvsky added that the time is 
, Tipe to reveal exactly where the 
‘Army is delivering its main 


in the 
“eonth and 20 days from Nov. 16 
@ Yan. 6 the Red Army has cap- 

red or destroyed the following 
2,900 tanks, 
4578 artillery 
6,080 
“Machine guns, 38,863 rifles and 
_@utomatic rifles, 30.543 motor vehi- 
and more than 11,000 bicycles 


in the same period 200,000 Ger- 
pan officers and men were kilied. 
ais does not include wounded or 

pture The Red Army recap- 
in this time 85,000 square 


continued, 
promised to ffhish the war in 
‘The Hast as far back as October, 

WMiscalculated once again. The 
of Germany knows 
t the tremendous losses of the 
mn Army at the front. The 
ul blows of the Red Army, 
rout of several dozen German 
and the fact that the 
troops are compelled to re- 
and take to flight on a num- 
be ‘Of sectors all serves to sharpen 
contradictions 
are undermining the Ger- 


© Mawes Army there are growing de- 
— 4 pessimistic loss 
= dence in the ability to con- 
\ the Soviet Unicn, Their de- 
} is to escape with their lives by 
means from the grip of Soviet 


, the same time, dissension 18 
_Tampant among the higher officers 
ihne between the officers and the 
"Weadership of the Nazi Party. The 
Opiiation of Germany is reduced 
g desperation by hunger, poverty 


““Mgdnwhile,” he continued, So- 
tt troops systematically continue 
Offensive, and counter-attacks. 
German ‘operations—the 
nh rout on a number of sec- 
“from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Sea—can hardly be called 


“and Army new victories on 
The 
loss of Kaluga, Kerch, 
Maloyaroslavets and a 
of other eities—all these 


lb 


L 


The Wounded Return to Berlin 
—A cartoon from the Soviet press. 


were ‘victories’ scored by Hitler 
himself. ie 

“We know that the enemy is still 
strong and that when wounded a 
wild beast fights desperately. But 
the Soviet people and the Red 
Army will fight with all the 
strength, skill and technique until 
all Soviet territory has been cleared 
of the Hitler violators, marauders 
and murderers.” 

In reply to a query on the situa- 
tion in the Far East, Lozovsky stated 
that no changes had taken place in 
the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Japan and that, conse- 
quently, no comments were neces- 


“As is the case every year,” he 
said, “negotiations are now in 
progress between the USSR and 
Japan for e the fisheries 


Asked about the- ‘visit ot Paasi- 
kivi to Stockholm and the rumors 
circulating about Finland's desire 
to end the war, Lozovsky replied 
that nothing was known about the 
reasons for Paasikivi’s trip but that 
deep disatisfaction was prevalent 
throughout Finland about the rule 
of the Germans. 


The Nazis, he said, are blamed 
by the people for their desperate 
conditions, which are worse than 
that of the population of any other 
occupied country. This is evident 
from the numerous clashes between 
Finnish and German soldiers and 
between the Finnish population and 
the German troops, he declared, 


The German campaign against 
the press of Sweden and Switzer- 
land is a means of bringing pres- 
sure—by means of blackmail—on 
those countries which succeeded in 


thus hampering the realization of 
Hitler's plan of establishing un- 
divided domination in Europe,” 
Lozovsky asserted. 


“In these countries, as in the 
occupied countries the Red Army 
victories have made a profound im- 
pression.” 


staying out of the present war and 


British Press 
Attacks on Axis 
At El Agheila 


Halfaya, Last Enemy 
Garrison in East 


Libya, Pounded 


CAIRO, Jan. 14 (UP).—British 
Imperials have made “further sat- 
isfactory progress” in attacks on 
German and Italian troops attempt- 
ing to make a stand in and around 
El Aghelia on the Cyrenaica- 
Tripolitanian frontier in ag 
British General Headquarters for 
the Middle East said today. 

Following their capture of Solum 
on the Egypt-Libya frontier, the 
Imperials, supported by artillery, 


the Navy and the Royal Air Force, 


continued intensive bombardments 
on Axis forces still entrenched in 
Halfaya Pass nearby. 


The communique disclosed that 
the Scottish troops which took 
Solum and captured 350 prisoners, 
about half of them German, sus- 
tained only about 100 casualties. 


The battle against Gen. Erwin 
Rommel’s German Africa Corps in 
and south of El Aghelia was con- 
tinued despite increased Axis air 
acticn which developed yesterday, 
headquarters said. Rommel and 
his German and Italian forces 
withdrew from Agedabia to. El 
Agheila, where’ salt marshes gave 
him more favorable defense posi- 
tions, 


In reporting 
tory progress” 


increasing pressure 


“further satisfac- 
against the main 
Axis forces, the communique said 


Japanese 

Drive West 
Of Canton to 
Halt Chinese 


Allies Smash at Enemy 
Points in China; 
Siege Hwaiyang 


CHUNGKING, Jan. 14 (U 
Japanese troops have launched an 
Offensive west of Canton against 


land communications between South 
China and Malaya, it was an- 
nounced today. 

An estimated 3,000 Japanese 


troops were thrown into the initial 
attack, a commuriique said, and the 
Chinese were “stoutly resisting” 
along lines near the junction of the 
west and north (Pearl) Rivers, 
Meanwhile, Chinese forces. struck 
at the Japanese at various points 
on the 1,400-mile front from South 
China to Inner Mongolia, with suc- 
cess sorties in Suiyuan and Honan 
Provinces, in the north and cen- 
tral sectors, Veterans of the 
Changsha battle continued mop- 
ping-up operations against a broken 
Japanese army along the Milo 
River, 40 miles north Changsha, 


The communique said some Japa- 
nese survivors of the Changsha 
battle succeeded in crossing the 
Milo River, northward. 

Chinese officials said they had 
captured 200 additional Japanese 
officers and men who survived 
Changsha, 


COUNT 23,000 BODIES 


Chinese burying squads had 
counted 23,000 Japanese bodies be- 
tween the Milo and Liuyang Rivers 
and the Laotao River, the com- 
munique said. 

In Suiyuan Province, Inner Mon- 
golla, the communique reported, a 
contingent of Chinese troops led by 
Capt. Wang Kuo Taing attacked 
an enemy troop train, destroying 
five coaches and 20 trucks, and in- 
flicting 200 casualties. Wang was 
killed in the battle. 


Chinese forces were continuing 
their siege of the walled city of 
Hwaiyang, in the northeastern sec- 
tion of Honan Province, where 
Japanese forces had taken refuge. 

The communique said a key point 
near Sinyang, in North Honan 
Pravince 100 miles north of Hankow, 
had been captured. 

Meanwhile, Chungking officials 
announced settlement of a student 
strike which had been in progress 
since the start of the war. It began 
when 4,000 students of Southwestern 
and Associated Universities refused 
to attend classes until “certain re- 
forms” were effected. 


War Concerns All 
Americas, Says 
Peruvian Leader 


SANTIAGO, Chile, Jan. 14 (UP). 
—Vice President Rafael Larco 
Herrera of Peru said today that 
the war in which the United States 
is engaged should be considered by 
oll the American nations as their 
war. 

This consideration, said Larco 
Herrera, should be made not on 
the basis of defending a nation that 
has been attacked but as fulfillment 
of the duty of self-preservation. 

Larco Herrera is en route to the 


had been Conference of Foreign Ministers of 
brought to bear “on the enemy Feten Republics at Rio De 
Janeiro 


rear guard disposed to cover the 
and 


main body which now is in 
south of El Agheila.” 


the role of a newspaper- 
man. He is publisher of the news- 
paper, La Cronica, 


Chinese forces threatening Japan's 


den of deteriorating conditions in 


pilot ot the First Interceptor 
mand is seen above about to 
off on receipt of an alert 
nd at a dispersal field. 


Poles Urged 
To List All 
Nazi Crimes 


Rumors of Unrest 
Germany Continue; 
Quisling Wounded 


LONDON, Jan. 14 (UP).—In the 
first move to implement an agree- 
ment by nine Allied Governments- 
in-Exile to prepare for Germany’s 
day of retribution, Polish speakers 
broadcast instructions to Poles to- 
day to organize evidence of “crimes 
committed by Germans against 
Poles and names of Germans guilty 
of outrages.” 

The evidence is to be spirited 
from the country by underground 
channels and submitted to Polish 
consular or diplomatic representa- 
tives in friendly countries, for 
transmission to the Government-in- 
Exile here, 


Reports continued to reach Lon- 


German-occupied or dominated 

countries and in Germany itself. 
The Moscow radio asserted that 

Vidkun Quisling, the Norwegian 


pro-Nazi puppet leader, had been 


wounded in an attempt on his life 
and was not merely ill as had been 
asserted | 


A German: official news~ agency 
dispatch from Vichy, broadcast by 
Berlin, said that a special naval] in 
court at Toulon, the great Prench 
naval base for the Mediterranean, 
had sentenced to prison for terms 
of 10 to 15 years at hard labor 
“several persons described as lead - 
ers of an illegal Communist organ- 
ization,” and that 19 other “youths” 
would be sentenced later. 

Radio Moscow, developing reports 
of precautions inside Germany 
against a possible uprising, said 
that 10,000 Nazi “SS” troops had 
been withdrawn from the front for 
police duty in big German cities, 
and that by Adolf Hitler's order 
machine gun posts had been estab- 
lished in all large Gevinan towns. 
It was added that Hitler had agreed 
to «a suggestion of Heinrich 
Himmler, Gastapo chief, that special 
air force units be formed inside 
Germany for police work. 


Havana Air Alert Sunday 

HAVANA, Jan. 14 (UP).—The 
first air raid warning alarm prac- 
tice to be held in Havana will take 
place Sunday, the civilian defense 


: Planes Blast 


U.S., Dutch 


Japanese on 


Sea, Land 


Singapore . 


Reorganizing Lines; 
Enemy 8 Sunk 


Page 1) 


(Continued 
and regrouped manpower for the 
impending battle of South Malays. 
Amid persistent hints of mo- 
mentous events Calculated to give 
the Japanese a man-sized head- 
ache, the Imperials prepared to 
try out ‘the Australian theory that 
the invaders can be countered best 
with their own weapons—infiltra- 
tion, penetration, an elusive war uf 
movement. 

All signs added up 7 the con · 
clusion that the British, after a 
long and discouraging withdrawal 
step by step down two-thirds of 
the peninsula, were getting ready 
for the main defense of Singapore 
along the northern border of 
Johore Sultanate some 100 miles 
to the northwest. 


For the moment the point of 
contact on the coast appeared to 
be above Port Dickson, 20 miles 
southwest of Seremban, below 
which lies Malacea Province. The 
Straits of Malacca, sea route north- 
west of Singapore, is a bare 30 
miles wide at that point. Japanese 
command of the coast would gravely 
imperil shipping in the narrow lane. 
British General Headquarters in 
a midday. commurfque made no 
reference whatever to land opera- 
tions in Malaya. But the incessant 
downpour since noon Tuesday. 
climaxed by a terrific thunder- 
storm during the night, made it 
probable that offensive operations 
had been washed out. 


For the third straight day the 
air raid signals sounded in Singa- 
pore, but the first official reports 
said no bombs were dropped. The 
weather doubtless helped to reduce 
the aerial · operations from the big 
scale of the previous two days 
125 planes overhead Monday, 70 
Tuesday. 

DUTCH SMASH BACK 
IN AIR, LAND ATTACKS 


BATAVIA, N. E. I., Jan. 14 (UP). 
—Dutch air and lahd forces struck 
back sharply at the spreading Japa- 
nese invasion tide today, bombing e 
ship off Bonfieo, an airport in the 
gre a and killing 18 Japanese 
a clash on the Sarawak border 
as they confidentially awaited Al- 
lied aid for a .counter-offensive. 

It was revealed that Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell, Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied forcés in the 
Southwest Pacific, had arrived in 
Java a few days ago, along with 
United States Lieut, Gen. George 
H. Brett, his second in command. 
and his staff, and had set up head- 
quarters to direct the crucial strug- 
gle ahead. United States Admira] 
Thomas C. Hart, commander of the 
Allied fleets in this area, reached 
Java a week ago in a submarine. 
It was believed that Allied counter- 
action, backed by strong reinforce- 
ments, would come soon, possibly 
both in the Indies and Malaya. 

Meantime Dutch bombers raided 
the island of Tarakan, an oil sta- 
tion off northeast Borneo which 
the Japanese captured Monday, and 
it was ‘announced that another 
Japanese ship was bombed there. A 
Dutch flying boat flew to the south 
Philippines and bombed a Japanese- 
held airport, scoring. three direct 


authorities announced today. 


hits on a barracks, a communique 
said. 
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By Eugene Krieger 


1 


. at first glance. 


joy? 
4 enemy does not give up 
vwithcut a struggle. 


. 


War Correspondent) — 
2 to Inter-Continent News) 

JIBYSHEV, Jan. 14.—In recent 
readers have grown ac- 
med to brief newspaper re- 
another town recaptured 
the Germans. But these few 
es imply mcre than might 


p rejoice at the knowledge 
n, Kalinin, Volokolamsk, 
and thousands of villages 
n restored to the country. 
whom are we obligated 


the hero frequently re- 


; In Search of a Hero at the Battlefront 
One Finds That the Soviet People as a Whole Fill the Bill 


Who are they? We know many 
of them while some are as yet 
unknown to us. The men at the 
front do not advertise their ex- 
ploits, they continue to fight. 

In liberated Maloyaroslavets, 
Colonel Burdov, a tank unit com- 
mander, once told me in answer 
to my question about their ex- 
ploits: 

“Why we simply did our duty 
and tried to do our best. That 
is all. But pray tell me who 
was that railroad watchman 
who took part in our attack 
right here near this very town? 

Believe me, he was a remark- 
able man.” 

Indeed this story is worth 
telling. No one knows his name. 
When everything was over he 
quietly left to return to his work. 


man suddenly jumped out of the 
sentry box by the railroad tracks. 
It was later learned that the 
Germans had stripped him of 
clothes and boots but at that 


“Boys,” he cried, “wait, I will 
show you where they are. Follow 
me boys. I did not wait in vain. 
You did come back.” 

He ran to the side of the road 
and although they could not 
distinguish his words, the Red 
Army men followed, moving be- 
tween the trees and houses. 

Suddenly shots rang out and 
the bullets raised a shower of 

snow nearby and the Red Army 
men understood without words. 
The barefooted watchman had 
pointed out the hiding place of 
the German automatic riflemen— 
had it not been for him, the Red 
Army men would not have noticed 
them. | 

The men withdrew slightly and 
made way for two tanks which 
opened machine gun fire and 
wiped out the Germans. 


RETURNS TO POST 


The Red Army men continued 
to advance and the watchman 
returned to his post. This is the 
story the Colonel told when I 
questioned him about the ex- 
ploits of his men. 

But he was very reticent when 
I asked about the tankmen who 
helped liberate Maloyaroslavets. 


Protva River and move through 
deep snowdrifts. Ahead lay one 
of the most dangerous German 
points of resistance. 
True it would have been pos- 
sible to take it by frontal attack, 
but this would have invelved 
great difficulties and losses. 1 
The colonel decided to out- 
flank the German support point. 
Tanks and infantry moved along 
out of the way paths through 
impassible districts. breaking their. 
way through jungle-like forest. 


HEROES OF BOROVSK 


After covering 25 kilometers, a 
group cf men under the command 
of Hero of the Soviet Union, 
Captain Filatov, emerged in the 
rear of the German support point 
six kilometers from the high- 
way leading to Maloyaroslavets. 

Fllatov attacked the German 


west where the enemy least ex- 
pected the blow. At the sight of 
the Russian tanks, 300 German 
automatic riflemen scattered to 
all sides and the support point 
was rendered harmless. 

This was accomplished by 
Colonel Burdev’s tankmen, but 
there were many severe battles 


communications from the south- 


The recapture of Borovsk, * 
town situated on the hills, with 
its many ancient churches, in- 
volved severe battles. There were 


' difficult to find 
out pausing for a moment's rest 
th heroes with gun, hand 
and automatic in their 
hands continued to pursue the 
Germans and rush them 


ford fuses and in one second the 
munition stores could be blown 
sk th the whole 


to do, Kezberis divided his. auto- 
matic riflemen into three groups 


OUTNUMBERED 10 TO i, 
The Germans outnumbered 


“A pincers!” the Germans de- 
cided. And the Germans who are 
well versed in r 
not stop to inv 
Bight. And the l was ¢ 

All this happened in the er- 


man rear. 
We continue our search for the 


r 


— 


tive inferiority of the Japanese. 


victory is a chance to meet the 


cursion into Soviet territory a few 


Stern 
The situation 3 
and 


It looks as if von 


sectors of the front. 


Here the Red Army has captured 
Lyudinovo. This means that the 


around Rahev to the west, 
Smolensk, ambitious as it might 
question. 


the north-west. This would 
anchor of the Vyazma-Bryansk line 
under way. The Red Army has 


miles from that city. 
Around Lake Iimen another 


poe’ Fronts 
(AS OF JANUARY 13th) 


By A VETERAN COMMANDER 


The great artillery duel which has been raging on the Manila 
front for the past 48 hours has conclusively proven the superiority 
of American gunnery and material, 
troops of General MacArthur have administered a sound drubbing 
to the Japanese, having silenced 11 of their batteries. 

This is a very important development, irrespective of the final 
outcome of the battle of Luzon, It has demonstrated the qualita- 


there are rumors that the Japanese 
from Singapore. 
on the other hand, seem to have completed their 
triumph on the middle Yangtse, annihilating a Japanese division 
which had been sent to relieve the “victims” of Changsha. 

s * 


Rommel were going to make a stand at El 
Agheila in Africa. It is quite possible that the British have been 
weakened by the dispatch of troops to the Far East, to Syria and 
even to Australia (there have been rumors that the Australian 
troops in North Africa are insisting on permission to go back and 
defend Australia against the Japanese, This, we repeat, is me 
but a rumor, but a plausible one). 


The offensive of the Red Army is being accelerated on most 
The main blow is being delivered in the Smolensk. direction. 


line is being widened in a classical way by means of a fanwise 
expansion (Kirov is the junction of the north-south main line and 
the east-west Rosslavl-Sukhinichi line). The stage seems set for a 
direct blow at Vyazma from the southeast, unless the Soviet High 
Command decides to strike deeper, that is, at Smolensk along the 
Spas-Demensk-Yelnya line. The next few days will tell. If the 
news (coming from London) pie oo ga: hereto edgar pe 
a huge pincer movement aimed et 


It is quite probable that slightly southward another pincer 
movement is taking shape with Bryansk as its objective, for it 
seems that Soviet troops have passed Orel by way of Lednya, to 

provide—in 
Lyudinovo operation—a good oer to pinch off the southern 


There are reasons to believe that the storming of Mozhaisk is 


Novgorod and Staraya Russa as the objectives of the two branches. 


Soviet Troops Land 


The greatly outnumbered 


Thus it becomes clear to the 


American and Allied forces in general that all they need for 


enemy on a more or less equa! 


footing. The shibboleth of Japanese military “superiority” is 
following the myth of German “superiority” into oblivion. The 
Japanese myth had been thoroughly exploded at Hassan and 
Nomonhan, where the Red Army drove back a provocative in- 


ew year ago, but too few people 


had bothered to study the de weer Now MacArthur has con- 


ar from improving. The British 


the junction of Kirov, north of 
breach of the Vyazma-Bryansk 


seem, is not at all out of the 


with the 


captured Gorohovo, some nine 


great pincers is forming, with — 


Soviets Recapture 


West of Taganrog , 


Medyn, 40 Miles 


Southeast of Vyazma 


(Continued from Page 1) 


threatening the capital city of 
Simferopol from the northeast. 
The Soviet contingent landed at 
Feodosiya on the neck of the Kerch 
Peninsula were said to have cap- 
tured Kolai, 60 miles northwest of 
the railroad near its junction with 
the Simferopol line. 

Soviet attacks intended to relieve 
Leningrad of its four-months siege 
continued. An estimated 400 Ger- 
mans were killed m one sector. 
‘The latest Soviet communique said 
22 Gefman planes were shot down 
Tuesday as compared with a Soviet 
loss of eight. : 

The Moscow radio reported 
earlier that the Red Army was mov- 
ing westward on the whole Moscow 
Front after blasting out the “last 
zone. of positional warfare.” The 
mounting offensive gave promise of 
the recapture of Kharkov, Orel, 
Kursk and Mozhaisk, main strong- 
holds of Adolf Hitler’s second 
“winter line,” 

‘The Red Army had captured 
Dorokhovo, 15 miles east of 
Mozhaisk. Orel was surrounded or 
threatened with encirclement. Kursk 
was within the fighting zone. 
Strangest of all, the Germans 
denied that Kharkov had fallen, 
though there was no record of any 
report that it had. 

Reports persisted that Marshal 
Semyon Timoshenko’s men were 
within a dozen or a score of miles 
of Kharkov, second city of the 
Ukraine, but they lacked official 
substantiation. 

Commenting on the recapture of 
Dorokhovo, Gen. Ivan Boldin in a 
radio speech from Moscow said that 
“the last zone of positional war- 
fare on the Moscow Front has been 


R ay Shocaahits 


against at least 150,000 German 
troops. 
GIANT PINCERS DEVELOPING 


Already two Red Army arms 100 
miles apart were reaching out cn 
Mozhaisk 


1 three key sectors—Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Crimea, In all cases, com- 
petent analysts here believed, th 
drives well might develop into cat- 
astrophic defeats for the Germans. 
Southeast of Leningrad a deep 
penetration of the Lake Ilmen area 
had endangered Novgorod and 
threatened to rip out the com- 
munications at the disposal of .the 
Germans deployed in this area. 

von the Moscow front the key rail 
line from Kharkov to Bryansk to 
Rzhev already was cut by the So- 
viet capture of Lyudinovo and Ki- 
rov above Bryansk, while a Red 


35 miles of the Bryansk-Smolensk 
Line. 

SETTING CRIMEA TRAP | 
The third danger point for the 
Germans was Crimea. Despite the 
lack of details, the counter-invad- 
ing Red Army appeared to be slowly 
but surely bammering in-from east 


base of the Perekop Isthmus. Any 
such meeling presumably would 
trap the German force of possibly 
105,000 in the Sevastopol area. 
One Soviet report said that in 
Crimea the Soviets were 
parachute* troops behind the Ger - 
man lines during the past two days. 
and that the Sevastopol garrison 
had sent out an expedition by sea 
which lahded north of the big naval 
base and captured a village. 


Army spearhead had thrust within — 


and west toward a point near the 
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Arms Program Must Be 


Shoe Local Charges Dies 
Bill Aims to Gag Unions 


haters.” 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 

WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 14.—The executive 
board of Local 24, United Shoe Workers this week 
charged that the Dies “foreign agent“ amendment was 
“actually aimed at progressive, organized labor, out- 
lawing all honest trade unionists who may happen to 
be branded as ‘red’ on whimsical notions, of labor 


A resolution pointed out that national defense is 
“receiving the unstinting support of organized labor, 
its toil, sweat and tears.” It asked for the outright 
repudiation 4 Dies and his labor-hating cronies, 


CIO Die Casters, 
Smelters Merged 


Unification of Two Non-Ferrous Metal 


Unions Speeds Production Program 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 14.—Industrial unionism and unity 
took a step forward in the metal industry with announce- |; 
ment following the special convention of the National As- 
sociation of Die Casters, that delegates voted unanimously 
to merge with the International Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, CIO, in one large union¢ 


in the non-ferrous metal industry. 


Plans for the merger were pre- program under the following head- 


viously worked 
out by Edward 


in the war effort Edward T. Cheyfits 
was the — 


Reid Robinson 


ceive its rightful 
leadership in the fight to destray 
the Axis. 

“Not only do we need strong 
unions to win against Hitler. We 
need them also to win against 
those who would make peace with 
Hitler tomorrow if given a chance,” 
Robinson said. 

FLAYS ALUMINUM TRUST 


He lashed out against the Alum- 
imum Company of America assert- 
ing that “if the United States ever 
lost a war, the great part of the 
blame would be laid at the door of 
Alcoa becatise of its restricted pro- 
duction policies.” 

Robinson saw greater progress in 
organization of the non-ferrous in- 
dustry as a result of the merger. 
He further stressed the need of 
labor unity “to make our country 
the greatest democracy.” 

In voting for the merger, the Die 


ty 
» os 


casters adopted a five-point 
ings: “Enlist or Serve, no strikes, 
national unity—lebor unity, de- 
mocracy abroad—democracy at 
home, production for victory.” 

The union’s program called upon 
its members in the armed forces 
“to show the way in discipline, 
morale and heroism.” It declared 


that selective service is the most 


efficient, effective and democratic 
manner for building up the armed 
STRESS NEGRO RIGHTS 

Calling for army welfare com- 
mittes in all the locals, the union 
outlined a drive fag defense bond 
sales and participation in all civil- 
defense activities. 


re 


— — 
18 — rights and all those 


if 
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On war production, the conven- 


H 
: 
: 
i 


were in operation. 3 
Terms of the merger provide f 
affiliation ot the Die Casters as the 
casting division of the IUMMSW. 
The officers and executive. board 
of the Die Casters will continue for 
the division, with Cheyfitz as ad- 


committee. 

The constituton of the die cast- 
ers will still apply in the election 
of their delegates to the forthcom- 
ing convention of the IUMMSW. 


Hazel Scott to Sing 
For Italian Paper 


Before leaving for Hollywood, 
Hazel Scott, popular swing star, will 
make a guest appearance at the 
annual dance of the L’Unita del 
Popolo, leading anti-fascist Italian 
weekly on Saturday, Jan. 17, at 
Irving Plaza Hall. 

Kenneth Spencer, baritone, * will 
also be heard in a series of songs. 
Both singers are performers at 
Cafe Society. 

Music will be provided by Doc 
Snyder and his Swingsters. The 


Trotrkyits Beal Slanders 


Negroes in Interview 


Fred Beal, Trotzkyite, parolled by 
the North Carolina governor after 


sentence, admitted yesterday when 
interviewed at the office of his at- 


: 
: 
i 


a frame-up against the strike lead- 
ership. Leaving the country wher 
he was about to serve a 15-year 
prison sentence he sought ‘haven in 
the Soviet Union and received it. 
In a book which he wrote of his ex- 
perience in the Soviet Union, he 
frankly admitted that he had 
maintained secret communication 
with Trotzkyists in the United 
States while in the Soviet Union 
and left the country in an effort to 
oscars aa e le 
With Waldman, his attorney, and 
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Finished 


Fighting 
Men in 


0 Month Ahead of Schedule-fhIlman 


vr 


Says We Must Have 


White 


Above are seen soldiers 
of a reconnaissance unit 


15,000,000 Defense 
Workers by 1942 
DEC. 1 DEADLINE 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 14 (UP). — 
Associate OPM Director Sidney 
Hillman said today that the nation 
must accomplish by next Dec. 1— 
a month ahead of schedule—the 
huge plane, tank and ship build- 
President Roose- 
1942, 
begun to grasp 
the task that lies 
before us,” Hill. 
man told the 
United States 
Conference of 
Mayors. “We are 
facing the big- 
gest production 
program ever as- 
sumed by any 
people in the 
history of war 
or peace. 
“It will cost „„ 
e billions of dol- . 
lars, t will chew up great — — — — N 
chunks of raw materials, and f vu Fighting Men in White: 
call for countless tools and mia- 
rere 
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For Schappes 


How 988 


Workers Can 
Boost Output 


Defense workers can 
perform no greater serv- 
ice to the nation’s task of 
winning the war than con- 
tributing their ideas re- 
garding ways of speeding 


duction methods and over- 
coming lags in their own 
shop. 

If you are a, defense 
worker, surely you have 
something to say about 
this. tremendously im. 
portant problem. 

Send a letter to the 
Workers Correspondence 
Department of the Daily 
Worker. Letters appear 
regularly every Monday. 

Speed Production to 
Smash the Axis! 


production, improving pro- 


in a-camoufiage test wherein their 


coverings, blended with the snow, render them almost invisible at a 
distance. 7 


NMU Acts to Relieve 
Shortage of Seamen 


Problem with 


Officials Fly to Washington to Discuss 


Heads of OPM 


The OPM was called upon yesterday by the National 
Council of the National Maritime Union to make an im- 
mediate national survey of industry preparatory to witi-|. 
drawal of trained seamen working in unskilled positions 


r% 


ashore. 

NMU vice presidents Frederick N. 
Myers and Howard McKenzie left 
by plane for Washington yester- 
day under instructions to inform 
OPM officials that a serious short- 


REGRUITING DRIVE ON 


A move to recruit trained sea- 
men for the merchant marine was 
initiated last week by the CIO In- 


YCL Head Urges 


|Members Attend 


Workers School 


Fay Caller, Administrative Secre- 
tary of the New York Young Com- 
munist League, called upon the 
members and friends of YCL 
to register at once for the courses 
in the Winter Term of Workers 


‘| School. 


“There is one point on the agenda 
of every meeting and in the heart 
of every comrade,” sh said. “And 
that is: Win the war.” 

“The Workers School is the only 
school which teaches Marxism- 
Leninism in New York City. Educa- 
tion in Workers School is part of 
our activity as League members. We 
call upon all section commtitee 


register at once and bring your 
members down with you to the 
Workers School at 25 E. 12th St 
Time is short. Classes are already 
starting. You must act at once.” 


In Memoriam 
Gabriel Roubin 
Died January 10, 1942 

Charter Member of the 


4 


Detroit Mother, 
Three Children, 
Die in Blaze 


‘DETROIT, Jan. 14 (UP)—A 
young mother and her three small 
children were burned to death early 
today in a fire which destroyed 

Dearbern township cottage. 
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dustrial Council of New York City. 


, carrying 
were distributed 


Straus Backs Negro Job S 
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In St. Louis Housing lssus 


Construction Workers Help Fight Against Whole Jim-C 
System by Bringing CourtAction on Discrimination 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Skilled Negro workers in St. Louis, Mo., have taken | 
step in hitting out against racial discrimination on : 
to have far-reaching national effect. 

Their demand for full participation in the defense program has won 
responsible government officials here. 95 
Negro workers in St. Louis flled e 


By Eva Lapin 


(Dally Werker Washington Bareau) 
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296 SUTTER AVE., B’KLYN, N.Y 


| SONGS for AMERICANS 
ber Pearl Harbor J 


Sammy Kaye and Oord. 


DI. 2-1278-4-5 | Di. . 
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WORKERS OPTICIANS - 955 Prospect Avenue, 


SHOPPING GUIDE 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers | r 


[DRESSES 


FROM OUR 
REGULAR 
STOCK 


Reduced to 


5800 Sutter Ave., cor. Georgia Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dentists. 


| Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF 
Surgeon Dentist 

147 FOURTH AVE., Cor. 14th St. 
Pormerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


162 k. 125th 8.1. Tol.: LE. 4-3905 
Bet. Lex. & Srd Ave. 6 Open to 10 P.M. 


Stock order 
Painted-unpainted. Mirrors, Lamps. 488 
Sixth Ave. (12th) R. r. 0. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
“The Center of New York 
Activities” 


Opposite Town Hall 
108-10 West 43rd Street 
between Sixth Ave. & Broadway 
New York City 


We can help you arrange your 

social functions and you will be 

pleasantly surprised at the low 
cost 


Our Is Fire-Proof 
=? 9928 2 and — 


GIARAMITA. Express and mor- 
ing, 13 East 7th St.. near Third Ave. 
Tel.: GR. 17-2457. 


CALL HOLLYWOOD — Courteous Union 
Movers. Fireproof w 


1 arehouse. Cash un- 
“ necessary. TRemont 8-1766. Mr. Edward. 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


OFFICIAL LW. o. OPTICIAN 


Associated Optometrists 
255 West 34th &t., nr. Seventh Ave. 
Tel.: MEG. 83-3243 @ Daily 9 a.m.-7:38 p.m. 
J. r. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


Accommodations 100 to 1,000 


100% Union Shop 


ITZ 74 Second Ave. 
Tel.: GR. 5-7370 


— — 


a. A. BROWN. Surgeon Dentist. 223 
Second Ave., cor. 1 St. GR. 71-5844. 


LEON BENOFF 
General Insurance Broker 


307 E. 149th St., N. ¥. MElrose 35-0084 


AUTOMOBILE 


Laundries. 


She See 


OFFICIAL I. w. O. OPTICIAN 


OFFICIAL LW. o. OPTICIAN 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


1523 Flatbush Ave.. near Atlantic Ave. 
Tel.: NEvine 8-3166 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Army and Navy Furniture Men’s Wear N 
FULL LINE of leather SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY = , | 
coats, windbreakers, hiking outfits. | Get FURNITURE ae “Stanton Gk. . Orchard, 

05 Third Ave © 4'Floors of Guaranteed Furniture N. T. C. Comradely 

© Budget Plan u So Desired | . 

Beauty Parlors wo quarsntes “so A up to om | Moving and Storage 
GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 . 14th St. GR. 5-8989_ —on the average price at all leading | 
Permanent wave $3 and $5. 28 per |! stores in the city J. SANTINI, 100 Per Cent Ware- 
item. 3 items house, reasonable rates. 4-2222. 


Fade Mountain 
Restaurant 
Quality Chinese Food 


197 Second Ave. - Bet. 12 & 18 Sts. 


GR. 17-9444 
— * 8 
sth AVE. ~ | 
CAFE CAFETERIA} 


O4 Fifth Ave. - B’way cor. M J 


BILTMORE - 120 E. 14th 
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1 KRON, Jan. 14.—The Akron Beacon- 
1 in an editorial last night which 
2 Merred to Joe Louis as a good example for 
* American boys,” called for an end to dis- 
. Mination against Negroes in the armed 
80 des of our country. 


be 
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b ‘statement last night declare 
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ron Press Tribute to Joe Louis 
ges Army, Navy Drop Discrimination 


courageous. 


hd American boys. 
“Joe Louis can be valuable 


| | parece, but there is nothing he can do that 
7 d match the salutary effect of a simple 


The full text of the editorial follows: 
“Army authorities say they plan to put 
Louis in the morale service because they 
. he can be most useful there. We don't 
@iiestion that. Joe is 2 great champion and 
e young man, modest, generous, 
He is admired by whites 
‘i @nd Negroes alike. He is a good example 


in this war.“ 


loyal 


in the morale 


act which is within the power of the War 
and Navy Departments. 
restrictions which keep Negroes out of the 
Navy and which deny them various privi- 
leges accorded whites in the army would go 
a long way toward convincing the ordinary 
Negro that he has something to fight for 


The Beacon’s editorial follows several 
letters to the editor which the paper has 
printed on this subject. 

The editorial it is felt here, while com- 
mendable, would have proven even more 
constructive if it had included the important 
issue of job discrimination against Negroes, 
which is practiced in most of the large 
Akron rubber plants and the new Goodyear 
Aircraft plant. 


Discarding the 


Nelson Hints Cleaning 


t ip of War Agencies 


(Continued from m Page 1) 


up has been definitely estab- 
ed. 


Not only did the President in 


Nelson has the “final” word 
: production matters, but he has 
been given a blank check in 
Ww iting the executive order setting 
up the new War Production Board 


HAS FULL POWERS 


: “White House Secretary Stephen 


* 1 3 


55 8 said this morning that the 


‘executive order has not yet been 
“Sesued because the President is 
Waiting for word from Nelson as 
to what he wants in the order. 

There are, of course, many other 
@uestions being discussed in labor 
end Government circles in the ab- 


- gence of any detailed statements 


pet from either Nelson or the 
t. The most important of 


7) Will Nelson take a stand agains! 
‘usiness-as-usual procedures? 
Will he bring the Army Procure- 
ment Division, which has hitherto 
Yrequently championed business-as- 
sue procedures, into line as part 
er an integrated set-up? 

en he give labor real repre- 


bentation in planning and directing 


‘production? 

The answer to the first two 
ms seems pretty much in the 
tive. 

Scart in regards to the third ques- 

mn of labor representation there 
appears to be considerable 


| CRITICAL PROBLEM 


And it is this question that is 
f ‘Probably critical in determining to 
what e extent Nelson can solve all 
bother production problems, 


and 
“harness the entire en re- 


his friends to have no strong, 
sonceived prejudices and prin- 
m opposition to permitting 
to make its full contribution 
war production. 


92 : On the other hand, there has 


no evidence as yet that the 
Sears-Roebuck executive ap- 
the importance of labor 
tion in war production and 
— take appropriate steps to cor - 
‘Tect the present tendency in OPM 
ignore all constructive labor 
for increased production. 
Nelson, like most of the 
at OPM and in the de- 
setup, does come from a busi- 
background and experience, 
strongest point has been his 


nt in Vincennes, Indiana, be- 
‘the Adam Gimbel Centennial 
„ The speech was delivered 
i by Bernard Gimbel. 


YOLUTIONARY CHANGES’ 


vat u this speech, Nelson said that 


war situation “probably very 
will call for utterly revolu- 
changes” in the methods 


le network of relationships 
between Government, 


it?” 
ked. “The one thing that counts 
‘te get the stuff out and get it 
N We cannot waste 


conversion and pooling of 
| But above all he pointed in 

th to the importance oi 
ding tor ourselves and our 
the necessary quantities of 
ons at the time when those 


almost enough, or by 
ing them just a little bit too 
* de have got to fill the ordei 
ull and on time if we want 


gon in his first public 


@f operating industry, “and in its 


of the War Production Board about 
24-hours ago. 

Officials close to Nelson believe 
that he will take immediate steps 
on the important problem of bring- 
ing about ctose coordination between 


the Army and Navy procurement 
divisions and the civilian production 
set-up. 

They do not believe Nelson will 
move at once, however, towards set- 
ting up an over-all supply agency 
which would take over the con- 
tract-allocation functions of the 
Army and the Navy. 

These offitials expressed the 
opinion that Nelson would, how- 
ever, assign responsible civilians to 
posts in the Army procurement 
division. \ 

This in itself will be an important 
innovation since in the past the 
jArmy procurement officers have 
functioned independently of defense 
production agencies, 

They have resisted broader dis- 
tribution of contracts to small firms, 
and have actually furnished little 
advance information on their re- 
quirements to OPM and other 
agencies. 

Nelson will for the first time have 
the authority to insist on greater 
cooperation from Army officials, 
and to coordinate the Army pro- 
curement division with civilian de- 
fense agencies. 

It is understocd that Nelson is 
Strongly in favor of shifting the 
division of contract distribution 
headed by Floyd Odlum in the War 
Department where contracts are ac- 
tually awarded. 

Odlum told the House Committee 
on small business today that he 
has recommended making his divi- 
sion the “slave” of War and Navy 
Departments. 

This shifting over of the D. C. D. 
to the War and Navy Departments 
is expected to lead to more effec- 
tive distribution of contracts to the 
thousands of small and medium- 
sized businesses that have hitherto 
been largely excluded from thg war 
production program. 

While changes in the top organ 
izational set-up in Washington 


OCD Will Not 
Be Transferred 


To War Dep't 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the House vote to transfer his 
functions to the Army. 
With a shrug of his 
shoulders, he replied: 
“Regardless of what they say, I 
know we've done a good job. But 


at the end of the day, I get a little 
tired. 


stocky 


“When this civilian defense bill 


is disposed of and another bill to 
compensate injured air raid wardens 
which now is being drafted, I wil 
have one of three choices to make. 

‘I can give up the mayoralty and 
stay on at the Office of Civilian 
Defense, if that is the President“ 
wish, 


“IT aan give up the ‘OCD. return 
to New York, and mind my own 
business and criticize everything 
that goes on in Washington. 

“Or, I can do what I did in the 
last war, if I can get by.” 


A major in the Army Air Corps 
during World War I, LaGuardia 
has said before he might seek ac- 
tive duty. But at 59 he is far 
beyond the usual age limit of 
former officers returned to service. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told the com- 
mittee a major responsibility of 
civilian defense is to “meet human 
needs” so that the population will 
be strong enough to fight and have 
something to fight for. Further- 
more, she sald, all groups such as 
Negroes and “loyal aliens” must be 
given some chance to take part in 
“the defense of their country.” 


along the lines that Nelson is re- 
ported to be considering will un- 
doubtedly be helpful, observer: 
here point out that the basic prob- 
lem of production will be solved in 
the nation’s factories and work 
shops, 

With labor men brought into 
the reorganized set-up, it will be 
possible to have at the disposal of 
the war production effort the entire 
vast machinery of 10,000,000 or- 
ganized union men and thousands 


of union locals in practically every 


1,800 More 
Axis Firms 


Blacklisted 
By C. 8. 


Duke of Windsor Friend 


Among Those Named 
by State Dep’t 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14 (UP).— 
The United States tonight carried 
its economic warfare into Sweden, 
Turkey, Switzerland, Spain and 
Portugal by blacklisting 1,800 Axis 
and non-Axis firms, individuals and 


many, Japan and Italy. 

The action taken by the State 
Department brought to nearly 5,000 
the number of firms and individ- 
uals throughout Latin America and 


On tonight's list was the name 
of Axel Wenner-Gren, fabulously 
wealthy Swedish industrialist, and 
friend and associate of the Duke 
of Windsor. 


FDR Orders 
Enemy Alien 
Registration 


Biddle Authorized to 
Set Up Machinery as 
Quickly as Possible 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14 (UP.)— 
President Roosevelt by proclama- 
tion today ordered the registration 
of all enemy aliens in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

All enemy aliens will be required 
to apply for and obtain certificates 
of registration at times and places 
fixed by the Attorney. General. 

The order applies to “all natives, 
citizens, denizens or subjects” 14 
years old or more of any nation or 
government at war with the United 
States, 

Since the United States went to 
war subjects of Germany, Italy and 
Japan who are considered danger- 
ous have been taken into custody. 
Most of the subjects of these coun- 
tries have been permitted to remain 
at large, but they must obtain per- 
mission to travel. 

The President's proclamation 
authorized and directed Attorney 
General Francis Biddle to set up 
the machinery for registration of 
the enemy aliens “as speedily as 
may be practicable,” 

After the date to be fixed by 
Biddle for completion of the regis- 
tration, every enemy alien within 
the limits prescribed by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation will be required 


all times. 

A general registration of aliens 
was conducted in 1940. The new 
registration of enemy subjects will 
be more detailed and their identifi- 
cation cards will include photo- 
graphs and other information de- 
signed to enable the government 


important factory. 


to keep a closer check on them. 


companies doing business with Ger- 


to carry the identification card a 


Punching Power for the Allies: ™™" 2 


assembly lines are shown being loaded aboard a new “Liberty” ship at 
a United States port to be transported to where they can do the Allied 
side the most good and the Axis the most harm, 


Honolulu Has 
15-Minute Air 
Raid Warning 


HONOLULU, T. H., Jan. 14 (UP). 
—An air raid alarm, the first this 
month, sent civilians scurrying for 
cover and fighting airplanes soom- 
ing into the skies at 11:45 A. M. 
(5:15 P. M. EST) today but nro 
raiders were sighted and the all- 
clear signal was sounded after 15 
minutes. 

Sirens shrieked throughout the 
island of Oahu, indicating that the 
alarm system functioned perfectly. 
The streets of Honolulu were 
quickly cleared of all unnecessary 
traffic, and the radio station cease- 
lessly warned civilians to take 
cover. 


After the all clear“ had been 


sounded, at noon sharp, Army of- 


ficials said noncommittally that 


they had no information on the 


reason for the alarm, but they said 
it had been “ordered officially.” 

No Japanese planes have been 
sighted in the vicinity of Oahu 
since the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor on Dec. 7, which signaled 
the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific. 


LaGuardia Re-Elected to 
Head U. S. Mayors 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14 (UP). — 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
New York today was re-elected 
unanimously as president of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
along with all other present officers. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly, Chicago, 
was re-elected vice president, and 


Mayor Howard W. Jackson of Balti- 
more, treasurer. The nominating 
committee, suggesting that the war 
made it inadvisable to change the 
organization's administration, sub- 


mitted no alternates. 


Argentina and 


Eeuador Cloud 
ParleyOpening 


Welles Sees Guinazu; 
Pan America Envoys 
Begin Talks Today 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Jan. 14 (UP). 
—Hopes increased today that Ar- 
gentina would join the anti-Axis 
bloc of American nations in sever- 
ing diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, but an au- 
thoritative source asserted Ecuador 
would not attend the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference unless definite 
action on her boundary dispute 
with Peru is taken. 

On the eve of the opening of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference here 
tomorrow, the Ecuadorians contend 
that Peru is guilty of aggression, 
and that therefore Ecuador cannot 
join any action against foreign ag- 
gression until hemispheric aggres- 
sion has been eliminated, 

Argentine Foreign Minister En- 
rique Ruiz Guinazu arrived by 
plane today and United States 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles expected to confer with him 
tonight, Ruiz Guinazu, whose coun- 
try appears alone among the 21 na- 
tions in opposing a break with the 
Axis, had insisted before his de- 
parture from Buenos Aires that his 
government would undertake no 
further “pre-belligerency engage- 
ments,” and there had been reports 
that he planned to walk out of the 


conference if it insisted that Ar- 
gentina agree to a complete rupture. 


‘entrusted to officers of his staff. 


Atlantic Fleet Alert 


For Subs--Andrews 


Admiral Says He Is 


in Constant Touch 


With Enemy Movements 


By Harry E 


“ 


Reports of enemy submarines operating across Atlantie 
sea lanes between the United States and Europe are being 
constantly checked and the Navy is on the alert against the 
undersea craft, Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, Com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District, declared yesterday. 


J can assure you,” the Admire 
told reporters at a press confer- 
ence, “that insofar as my command 
is concerned we are exerting every 
effort to keep on the alert until the 
war is over.” 

He said he was “constantly in 
touch with any rumors and any re- 
ports of locations of submarines be- 
tween here and Europe.” 

“Naturally,” the Admiral ex- 
plained, “I can’t give you the loca- 
tion of the submarines. Such re- 
ports are being received constantly 
through the entire area.” 


Admiral Andrews said the North 
Atlantic Fleet and his coastal com- 
mand was ready to meet and re- 
pulse any unified attack of the ene- 


my. 

Such an atteck on the eastern 
sea coast, he stated, would probably 
be a “surface vessel attack.” 


“That attack will be met or re- 
pulsed by the North Atlantic fleet,” 
the Admiral said. “If that attack 
comes in shore, I have command 
from Hatteras to Halifax. We 
would meet it with the Atlantic 
fleet, augmented by ships and 
planes that I could send out. 

“In case of an air attack on the 
coast, General Drum and I would 
be the commanding officers to repel 
the attack by air and anti-aircraft 
batteries along our coast.” 

The present Army-Navy coastal 
defense set-up Admirale Andrews 
said, had developed an excellent 
liaison between the two services ard 
was “practically a unified com- 
mand.” 


WORK WITH CANADIANS 


Asked about coordination of ef- 
forts of the U. 8. fleet and the 
Canadian Navy, the Admiral said: 

“The Canadian forces and the 
ships of the Canadian forces are 
working more with and diréctly 
under the Commander of the U. 8. 
Atlantic fleet.” 

He stated he had no Canadian 
officers working directly with him 
at his New York headquarters, but 
revealed that he had sent some of 
his officers to Canada, 3 

“This has been a help in setting 
up our coastal frontier defenses,” 
he declared. 

The Admiral said he was paying 
no attention to “rumors from the 
German Empire.” 

He pointed out that he had no 
time to personally tour the area 
of his command, that this work was 


Most of Admiral Andrews’ time 
is spent in his headquarters. 

He said the Navy is “very short” 
ot officer personnel and that the 
field is being combed for experi- 
enced men, 

“What we are trying to do is to 
obtain and induct in the service of- 


Mounted Police 


ficers with technical ability who can 


do the job,” the Admiral explained, 

Recruiting of enlisted men, he 
concludea, was “holding up splene 
didly,” with the Third Naval Dis- 
trict recruiting during a month fole 
lowing the outbreak of war more 
men than were recruited during & 
pre-war similar period in the en- 
tire country. 

„There is a lot of enthusiasm and 
a splendid spirit among the young 
of the country,” said Admira 
Andrews. 

a 


Detroit Unions 
Meet for Joint 
War Efforts 


CIO, AFL, In Independent 
Leaders Hold First 
Unity Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Workers: Joseph SCRA 
ILGWU; all of the AFL. 

From the CIO were Richard R. 
Leonard, UAW-CIO; George N- 
wards, UAW-CIO and member of 


the Detroit City Council; Jack N- 
stein, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and Paul Weber, Newspaper 
Guild, 

Those attending the meeting rep- 
resented the following locals, with 
a total membership of 331,000, the 
announcement stated: 

AFL Unions—Building Trades 
Council; Steamfitters, Plumbers, 
Electrical Workers, Cooks’ Union, 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers; 
Iron Workers, Teachers, City Em- 

ployes, Printing Pressmen, Fire 
Pighters, Letter Carriers, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Musicians and Teamsters’ District 
Council. 

UVAW-CIO Unions—West Side Lo- 
cal 174; Briggs 212; Dodge 3; 


‘Chrysler 490; Plymouth 51: Motor 


Products 208; Local 42; Ford 600 
and Chevrolet 235. 

Other CIO Unions—State, Cotifity 
and Municipal Workers 275; Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, United 
Wholesale and Retail Workers and 
American Newspaper Guild. 


Removes Japanese 

OTTAWA, Jan. 14 (UH -A 
Japanese save those with special 
permits from the Royal Canadian 
will be removed 
from coastal areas vital to the coun- 
try’s defense, it was announced of- 
ficially today. 


Finnish Rulers, Tools of Hitler, Bring Nation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
enviable.” 

Replying to the overt and covert 
Finnish agents of Hitlerism, the 
paper wrote: 

“The Finnish soldiers at the front 
think otherwise than the spokes- 
men behind the lines. The 
spokesmen at home would do well 
to think twice before trying to de- 
scribe what the front-line soldiers 
think and feel, and particularly be- 
fore assuring the world that the 
Finnish people are only too giad 
to shed their blood and that its 
Sons courageously are giving their 
lives in defense of ideas which these 
spokesmen advocate.” 

PHONY TRIAL 


The government is trying to coun- 
teract this longing for peace and 
this opposition to German fascism 
by staging its trial against the ar- 
rested Social] Democratic members 
of Parliament. 

The only “guilt” of these six 
members of Parliament who were 
elected on the Social Democratic 
ticket, is that they advocated 
friendly and good neighbor rela- 
tions with the USSR and in speech- 
es and the vress tried to give a true 
picture of the tremendous develop- 
ment in the great neighbor state 
and describe its efforts to preserve 
peace in eastern and northern Eu- 
rope. 

To what extent this trial is based 
on tried and tested German Nazi 
methods may be seen from the fact 
that Member of Parliament Meltii 
was accused only of translating 
into Finnish a book by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb on the Soviet Union. 

But the Finnish rulers grossly 
miscalculated if they hoped that 
this farce staged behind closed 
doors would in any way eliminate 
the war weariness or make the 
people forget their sufferings. 

WORKERS OPPOSITION 


One Finnish trade unionist writ- 
ing from Abo to the Swedish trade 
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union paper, Arbetaren, at the time 
when this trial was causing a sen- 
sation throughout Finland, declar- 
ed: “The workers are of the opinion 
that the accused are innocent and 
even the Social-Democratic leaders 
who are hostile to the accussed’s 
line, hold that they are not guilty 
of high treason.” 

“But,” writes this trade unionist, 
“in Finland everyone is condemned 
so long as the state police can fab- 
bricate an indictment against 
them.” 


This indeed is an apt description 


of the state of affairs in Finland. 
Meanwhile, one month has passed 
with Finland’s difficulties at home 
growing to extraordinary propor- 
tions and with the country feeling 
the effect of events on the Soviet- 
German front, 

These two factors of the situa- 
tion in Finland, which influence 
each other, find reflection in the 
Finnish and Swedish as well as in 
the Swiss press which from the be- 
‘ginning of January has devoted 
much space to the state of affairs 
in Finland, particularly the de- 
scriptions of hunger in the coun- 
try and the malnutrition of the 
Finnish children. 

The appraisal of the situation in 
Finland given by the Swedish press 
is corroborated by the action of the 
Finnish Trade Union Federation 
which through its delegation sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister, Rangel, declaring 
that unrest is manifest among me 
working population.” 

The memorandum points out * 
Ahe shortage of foodstuffs in the 
towns demands better supply ot 
provisions to the workers. It also 
draws attention to the fact that 
many workers no longer receive 
grants from employers for service 
at the fron: and that their families 
are enduring terrible hardships. 

Hence, it raises the question of 
state support for them. The plight 
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of the Finnish people, however, is 
rendered ali the more terrible be- 


cause practically nothing can be 
bought for money even if the grants 
and state subsidies were forthcom- 
ing. 

The Helsinki correspondent of 
the Swedish paper Dagens Nyheter 
quotes the following prices prevail- 
ing at the Helsinki market: Sea 
gulls, forty marks, one litre acrosn, 
fifteen marks; a small cauliflower, 
ten marks; rabbit, 220 marks. But 
fats, meat, vegetables, beans and 
pastry are not to be obtained and 
this data gives a fair idea of the 
food situation in the country. 


To this it should be added that 
the prices are completely out of 
reach of the working population. 
This may be: seen from the follow- 
ing passage of the Dagens Nyheter 
correspondent: 

The city workers are worse off 
than the rest. The industrial work- 
ers earn from 1,500-2,000 marks per 
month, Prices, however, have in- 
creased 50 per cent whereas the 
cost of living allwance covers only 
33 per cent. 


STARVATION RATIONS 


Even in peacetime this was a bare 
minimum. The energetic and eco- 
nomic housewife can provide her 
husband with one kilo of horsemeat 
and half a kilo of poor quality beef 
for a whole month. This must last 
the worker in heavy industry, who 
works twelve hours a day for @ 
month. 

The same correspondent points 
out in a New Year's article that 
there is no hope for any improve- 
ment since the number of cattle 
has fallen catastrophically in the 
first and second adventurous wars 
against the Soviet Union. The herd 
of reindeer, which is an important 
section of Finnish livestock, this 
fall has been reduced to one-fourth 
of its total. 

Little wonder, then, that the 
Finnish paper Suomen Sosial Dem- 
okraati wrote at the close of De- 


The situation has led to increase@ 
sickness and mortality as well as to 
mass emigration from the towns. 

HEAVY MORTALITY 

All these factors have made for 

the drasitc curtailment of the urban 


population. One official explanation 
declares that the cut in the Hel- 
sinki population is due to the 
“evacuation to other parts and the 
heavy mortality among the male in- 
habitants.” 


The Dagens Nyheter correspond- 
ent tells of a visit to a mother of 
three children whose husband and 
breadwinner was a victim of this 
“heavy mortality among the male 
inhabitants.” He was killed in the 
first anti-Soviet war perpetrated by 
Mannerheim. 

This woman “returned home with 
a loaf of bread and a tiny package 
of margarine. ‘This was all she had 
for the holidays and there was 
nothing else in the house, Her bare 
elbows sticking out of her torn 
sweater. My only New Year’s wish 
she said is peace. And this wish is 
shared by all Finns. One doesn’t 
wish for much in Finland today. 
Nor does one expect much in this 
country where the people put on 
the last pair of woolen stockings to 
stand in line for hours, for potatoes, 
where the meat rations remain on 
paper and where in Helsinki there 
is fifteen times more women than 
men between 18-58 and where 


by want and suffering.” 
DOUBT NAZI FOOD AID 


Helsinki Sanomat. : 

This paper wrote: “If Finland 
stakes her hopes on food supplies 
from other countries and mainly 
Germany, it should be borne in 
mind that our import possibilities 
are very restricted and our prime 
duty therefore is to utilize every 
possible means of producing food 
at home.” 

But not only does Germany fail 
to furnish food; she no longer 
furnishes victory reports. The fail- 
ure of the German offensive against 
Moscow, Rostov and the Caucasus 
and the successful counter-attacks 
of the Red Army have enhanced the 
peace sentiments of the masses 1n 
Finland and have evoked conster- 
nation among certain sections of 
the ruling circles. 

These circles are even demanding 
the termination of the war but in 
their base minds of course it is mot 


EFFECT OF SOVIET DRIVE 
Moreover, the successful opera- 


sions in the north. Both wars 
against Russia have greatly 
sapped the nation’s strength. It 
is possible that even the leader- 
ship will not be in a position te 
hold out in this situation.” 

An even more sober appraisal of 
the position of Finland is given by 
Svenska Morgenbladet: 

“Finland’s situation is chang- 
ing. The first factor determining 
her position is the realization that 

winter brought no lull in the 
fighting at the fronts. The 
Reich’s position in the east is not 
such as to make a ‘stoppage of 
operations’ possible in the winter. 
All this came on the Finnish 
people who were quite unprepared 
for such developments like a bolt 
from the blue. The loss of life 
entailed in the war by this small 
people is frightful. 
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described in the Zurich paper 
“Volksrecht” of Jan. 6, which de- 
clared: 

“Were there open opinion and 
a free press in Finland,” writes 
one Swiss just back from Finland 

—“the approaching upheavals 
could perhaps be averted. Buf in 
face of the malnutrition, particu- 
larly of the urban population, 
which will become much more 


- But the Red Army by its success- 
ful blows has contributed in no 
small share to this “understand- 
ing.” 

If the ae Aftonbladet is 
forced to say, “It is possible that 
even the leadership will not be able 
to hold out in this situation, “then 
one can judge to what extent the 
ruling circles in Finland have lost 
faith in the victorious termination 
of the war which Hitler promised 
them would be but a blitzkrieg and 
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A Gift to es Allies: ee 


enthusiastic 
of Cloak 


Finishers, Local 9, International Ladies Garment Workers Union, at 
Webster Hall, Tuesday night, shown as Soviet vice-consul Dimitri 
Zaikin, expressed thanks to them for the X-ray machine for the Red 
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Otis Steel Workers Drive for 
Scrap lron Wins Help of City 


Cleveland Abandoned 
Viaduct to Be Torn 
Down for Metals 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 14.—Support 
for the Otis steel workers’ cam- 
paign to collect scrap-iron to keep 
Cleveland’s steel furnaces burning 
reached a new high here yesterday 
as City Public Service Director Sam 
David approved plans for scrapping 
the abandoned Central Viaduct. 

The viaduct, which Jack Ferline, 
president of Local 187 of the Steel 
Workers Oganizing Committee, had 
pointed to as an obvious source of 
scrap iron, is expected to yield 3,500 
ons. 

Shortage of scrap has closed 
iown a number of Cleveland fur- 
aaces during the past week, includ- 
ing two at Otis. 

CIO INITIATES DRIVE 

The Otis steel workers were the 
first to propose measures for col- 
lecting scrap iron and using it for 
the city’s furnaces. The campaign 
won early approval when Mayor 
Lausche appointed a 10-man e 
mittee to organize and lead the 
drive to collect serap iron. 

Thomas A. Lenehan, secretary of 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor, 
‘and Thomas E. McDonald, business 
agent of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, Local 17, were named 


o the committee, which is headed | 


xy A. L. Prentice, Manager of Scrap 
Reclamation of the New York Cen- 
tral System. Frank Oviat, secretary- 
treasurer of Otis Steel, is also on 
the Committee. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer in a 
‘ecent editorial voiced recognition 
of the importance of this campaign 


which Otis steel workers originated, | 


commenting: 

“Without scrap, the miraculous 
job of retooling which industry has 
accomplished and which is just now 
nearing the place where it can flood 
the wotld with instruments of 
battle! becomes futile. Without 
scrap, the world offensives planned 
by Roosevelt and Churchill would 
collapse on paper... What any 
one individual can contribute is 
virtually nothing, but when tens 
of millions add their finds together, 
the accomplishment will be tre- 
mendous.” 

The Scrap Iron Campaign will 
be conducted on two fronts: first, 
there will be an energetic can- 
vassing of industry's backyard for 
heavy scrap; and second, there will 
be a canvassing of tens of thou- 
sands of households for available 
lighter scrap. 

Industry itself, observers declare, 
has enough scrap lying about to 
occupy all existing facilities if its 
collection is properly organized. 


Other branches of the SWOC): 


have already volunteered, their serv- 
ice in the scrap iron campaign. 
Richard Talbot, OPM specialist, 
has been studying the Cleveland 
«situation before conferring with 


Philosophy at Howard University 
‘and author of a number of works 
dealing with the cultural aspects 
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3,516,000 Have Volunteered 
For Civilian Defense in Nation 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Tabulation disclosing the total number of 3,516,600 
volunteers enrolled in the various services of the Office of Civilian Defense was re- 
leased today by Director F. H. LaGuardia. 

The tabulation showed a total of 1,423,755 volunteers assigned to training or 
duty in the protective services of the Citiren's Defense Corps personnel. A total of 
477,267 volunteers was assigned to the community services in the Volunteer Partici- 
pation Activities in the various localities. 


Job Discrimination Probe 


In New York Begins Today 


‘CIO Women Mobilize 


For War Aid Saturday 


Auxiliary Leaders; Union Delegates to 
Chart Defense Plans at Conference 


Women’s role in wartime, with emphasis on volunteer 
defense services and substituting for men in industry, will 
be discussed at a conference of representatives from CIO 


unions and CIO women’s auxiliaries 


Saturday at the 


Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. at 1 P. M. 


The conference has been called 


by the Greater New York Indus- 


trial Union Council, central body 
for more, than 250 CIO unions, for 
the purpose of establishing a 
Greater New York Council of CIO 
Auxiliaries, 

Speakers at the conference will 
include Joseph Curran, national 
CIO vice president and president 
of the CIO Council; Mrs. Anna M. 
Rosenberg, regional Social Security 
director and State director of de- 
fense, health and welfare services; 
Mrs. Faye Stephenson, of Detroit, 
national president of CIO auxili- 
aries; Mrs. Beatrice Abramson, 
president of the New York State 
Council of CIO Auxiliaries and Mrs. 
Miriam Murphy, president of the 
Transport Workers Union Auxiliary. 

CONFERENCE CALL 

The call for the conference, 
signed by Mr. Curran and Saul 
Mills, CIO Council secretary, was 
issued in conformity with the deci- 
sion of the recent national CIO 


auxiliary 
councils in all CIO centers. The 
conference call reads: 

“The gigantic national effort re- 
quired to defegt Hitler and wipe 
fascism off the earth, places many 


"| new tasks on the labor movement. 

“Hitherto untapped reserves of 
strength for the trade unions are 
still to be organized among the 
women in the union members’ fami- 


Louis Horowitz, 
Labor Veteran 
Dies, Was 54 


Louis Horowitz, 54, for more than 
30 years active in the labor move- 
ment, one of the outstanding rank 
and file leaders of Cloak Operators, 
Local 17, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, died yesterday 
morning at Mount Sinai Hospital 
after a long illness. | 

Horowitz was, in the last decade 
o* his life, an active member of 
the Communist Party. He has held 
meny posts in his union, includ- 
ing chairman, business agent, exec- 
utive board member and has been 
delegate to many of the Inter- 
national’s conventions. 

His body will be open for public 
view at Manhattan Center at 10 


a. m. this morning. Funeral serv- 
ices with participation of the 
organizations of which he has been 
a member, will begin at 1:30 p. m. 

“The labor movement, and 
particularly our local, has lost one 
of its most able and progressive 
leaders,” said Joseph Boruchowitz, 
rank and file leader of Local 117 
with whom Horowitz has been asso- 
ciated for many years, 


ron Committee Opens 
Preliminary Hearing 
In Chanin Building 

The Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, appointed last summer 
by President Roosevelt to operate 
under the Office of Production 
Management in tracking down and 
eliminating job discrimination 
against Negroes and other minori- 
ties in the war industries, will hold 
a preliminary meeting in the 
Chanin Building 122 E. 42nd St. 

The purpose of this meeting will 
be merely to inform representatives 
of organizations, already invited to 
be present, of the methods the 
FEPC will use in its formal hear- 
ings in New York, Feb. 15-16. 

Agents of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, in the mean- 
time, called a conference late last 
week in Queens with representa- 
tives of thousands of war-industry 
workers. There union leaders in 
instrument making, machine and 
electrical equipment and other in- 
dustries agreed to active coopera- 
tion with the FEPC in its efforts 
to end discrimination and boost 
production by using all available 
man- power. 

Edward Lawson, field representa- 
tive of the FEPC, said that “need- 
less sacrifices may be made by 
American boys” in the army, the 
navy and the air force unless skilled 
Negro labor is utilized in war, pro- 
duction. Paul Bruno, president of 
Instrument Local 425, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, CIO, at whose office at 29-42 
Northern Boulevard the meeting 
was held, spoke of the “waste” of 
man-power in the neglect to em- 
ploy skilled Negro workers. 

Sidney Gilbert, of Local 1227, 
UERMW, urged that action be taken 
to place Negroes in shops beside 
white workers, so that weill have 


real unity for victory.” 


Foster to 


Chicago 


Tomorrow 


To Talk in Detroit on 
Sunday; Bridgeport to 
Rally Jan. 21 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 
CHICAGO, Jan. 14-—Chicago’s 
workers in steel, packing, and rail- 
road, smashing past production rec- 
ords in an all-out victory effort, 
are ready to welcome William Z. 


Foster, when he speaks here at the 


Civic Opera House on Friday at 
8 p. m. 
Workers in strategic new tank 


and armaments industries have 


signified they will attend the 
“Unite For Victory Rally” which 
marks Foster's first appearance here 
in many months. 

The announced subject of Foster's 


the people here. 

The “Unite For Victory Rally” 
will also hear Morris Childs, state 
secretary of the Communist Party. 
Mordecai Bauman, noted bari- 
tone, will sing two groups of songs. 


—y— — 


FOSTER TO SPEAK 
IN DETROIT SUNDAY 


DETROIT, Jan. 14.—William Z. 
Foster, chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, will be the principal 
speaker at a “Rally for Victory” in 
the Mirror Ballroom, 2940 Wood- 
ward Ave., Sunday, at 2 p. m. 
The title of Foster's speech will 
be, “Everything for National Unity, 
for Victory Over World Wide Fas- 
cist Slavery.” 
Speaking with Foster will be 
Patrick Toohey, state secretary of 
the Michigan Communist Party, and 
Arnold Johnson, state secretary of 
the Communist Party of Ohio. 
The Rally for Victory will com- 
memorate the 18th anniversary of 
the death of Lenin. 
Each Sunday evening at 7 p. m. 
to 7:15 p. m. the Communist Party 
has access to radio station WJLB. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Jan. 14.— 
I. Wofsy, state secretary of the 
Communist Party, will speak at a 
Lenin memorial Wednesday, 
Jan, 21, at the 


Michael Russo, city secretary of 


CIO Council 
To Spur War 
Plans Today 


Delegates Also to Name 
Candidates for 
1942 Posts 


A program of activities for organ- 
ized labor in the nation’s war and 
defense effort, adoption of a state 
and city legislative program and 


be the major subjects before a 
meeting of delegates to the Greater 
New York Industrial Union Council 
today at Manhattan Center, 34th 
St. and Eighth Ave. 

The Council is the central body 
of New York CIO affiliates repre- 
senting an aggregate membership 
of 500,000. Its current officers are 
Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union president; Saul Mills, New 
York Newspaper Guild, secretary- 
treasurer; Austin Hogan, 


and Ab 
and M pal Workers, second vice- 
president. In addition to the four 
major o „ the Council is to 
nominate didates for 16 places 
on its Executive Board. 

Clifford T. McAvoy, legislative 
representative, will present the pro- 
posed CIO legislativé program for 
submission to the State Legislature 
and the City Council of the City 


of New York. 


He Hitch-Hiked Into Navy 


In Admirals Official Car 


of 243 Jackson St., Williamsburg, 
started out early yesterday morning 
to enlist in the United States Navy. 

He left home at 6 o’clock, because 


to apply. Edward made his way to 
the Receiving Station at South 
Brooklyn. 

eee ta. ed sai 
atmosphere, he discovered he was 
in the wrong place, and was re- 
directed to 63 Vesey Street in Man- 


epee 


Edward Buchcosky, 17 years oid, 


breaker not too much protection 
against the elements, Edward start- 


' Edward asked how he — get 
to the Navy Recruiting Station. 
ee e ee, 


The man was Rear Admiral Adol- 
phus Andrews, USN, Commandant 
of the Third Naval District, and 


Coastal Frontier, who was heading 
for his headquarters at 90 Church 
St., from an early morning inspec- 
tion. 

Edward reached 63 Vesey St. in 
jig time, and found himself at the 
head of the line. Not only that, he 
was examined, his credentials and 
parent’s consent verified, and at 
12:53 o’clock Edward was an ap- 
prentice Seaman in the United 
States Navy and on his way to the 
Naval Training Station in New- 


Speak in 


a “From the Defensive to 
= Offensive in the World War“ 
has heightened interest, for it per- 


fectly expresses the sentiments of 


| Educational 
Center, 493 Charles St., here. 9 


the Communist Party, will preside. 


nomination of officers for 1942 will: 


Transport 
Workers Union, first vice-president; 
Flaxer, State, County 


Commander North Atlantic Naval 


Allied Supply Couneil 


| AN > 7 1 
They're Saying p! 
; 5 c > 4 
In Washington 
. ; 19 8 j 


K By Adam Lapi . 
. Believed Ready to Set Up a Permanent 5 


* — 


Daly Worker Washington Bureau, 
—Washington, Jan. 14. 


92 the next two weeks high officials of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and China will hold a conference in Wash- 


ply Council. This, in any event, is the word from 
officials whose business it is to know. The over-all 
objective of the conference is said to be planning 
the most effective use of the productive capacity 


and the raw materials of the nations fighting the 
Axis. 

British supply officials led by Beaverbrook 
have been meeting for some time with the Presi- 
dent, with War Production Board chief and for- 
mer SPAB director Donald Nelson as well as with 
other production chiefs. They have already been 
influential in raising the sights of this country’s 
production program, but they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in winning adoption of the idea that the 
United States should have one supply agency with 
real powers in charge of production to replace 
OPM and the Army and Navy procurement divi- 
sions. 


Soviet and Chinese diplomatic representatives 
were consulted on the broad outlines of these supply 
problems. But officials here now say that special 
Soviet and Chinese missions of specialists will par- 
ticipate in a full-dress conference soon along with 
British and American officials. President Roose- 
velt’s statement at his Tuesday press conference 
that military and naval men of all the United Na- 
tions were expected in Washington for talks with 
American officials was considered partial confirma- 
tion of this entire report. Military and naval men 
are, of course, indispensable for a supply confer- 
ence. The President did npt, however, say when 
the Allied officials were coming or whether any 
considerable number would be here at the same 
time. 


The future nature of the lend-lease program 18 
said to be one of the major topics of discussion to 
come up at this Allied supply conference. There 
is a growing feeling among many officials that 
since American entry into the war the lend-lease 
program can no longer be administered solely at 
the discretion of this government, but myst be gov- 
erned by considerations of joint strategy and in 
close consultation with our Allies. 


Details of lend-lease developments since Dec. 7 
have to some extent been limited by the necessities 
of military censorship. The general trend is, how- 
ever, outlined by officials as follows: after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor there was a brief 
but sharp curtailment ‘of lend-lease shipments re- 
sulting from the immediate requirements of our 
armed forces in the Pacific. The objective of lend- 
lease officials for the next two months is catching 
up with the lag that took place in December and 
getting back on schedule. 


| As far as the long-term perspective for 1942 
and 1943 is concerned, a doubling of the lend- 
lease program is expected from its present size 
of more than $15,000,000,000 to upwards of 839. 
000,000,000. But what happens to all these lend- 
lease plans will. of course, depend in large meas- 
ure on whether production can be stepped up 
sufficiently despite very persistent business-as- 
usual obstructions. 

Since the United States entered the war, lend- 
lease aid is considered by the President and his 
aides more critically important than before. Offi- 
cials here see changes in the administrative set-up 
of lend-lease as‘close military and economic: col- 
laboration develops between the United Nations. 
But the program itself is here to stay as an integral 
part of Allied war strategy. 


ISITORS who have dropped in recently on 

Cabinet members or Supreme Court Justices 
report almost uniformly that they have seen lying 
on the desk of the man who received them a copy 
of Joseph E. Davies’s “Mission to Moscow.” This 
book by the former United States Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. is now required reading in official 
Washington, and is provoking plenty of serious 
thinking and re-evaluation of the role of the 
U.S. S. R., particularly about the trials of the fifth 
columnists and the consistent anti-Hitler trend of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

One important foreign diplomat told an off-the- 
record gathering a few days ago that Davies's 
book has helped him to change many of his ideas 
about the Soviet Union, and that he wept “tears 
of blood” when he thought of the mistakes that had 
been made by so many nations in not pursuing a 
friendlier and more cooperative attitude toward 
‘the U.S.S.R. during the critical years described 
by Davies. 


ington designed to set up a permanent Allied Sup- 


former vice-president of American Telephone : 


reached on the basié of the considerations the 


_ duction Board, will promptly inaugurate 


EEP your eyes peeled on the appeasers in 

Congress. For a few days after Pearl Harbor __ 
they vociferously professed their loyalty and 
patriotism, and some people may have believed 
them. But now they are back at the old stand 
again. ae 

In private conversations and at small 


timate dinners, they have been busy making 


Here is what Rep. Ham Fish of New 1 a 
in a rather remarkable but little-noticed 
to the House on Jan. 9: “Our economic, 
and American system of free enterprise will be 
back a hundred years as a result of the war.” ‘ 
these modern wars no one wins financially or eco- 
nomically. The victor goes down with the vane 
quished into. bankruptcy, lower standards of : 
and economic chaos.” 


I would. never eve voted for war if they nag 
attacked us, because it was not necessary until 
provoked Japan to attack us; we could have kept 
out of it in my judgment, and then we would not 
have had to raise the debt limit, especially if the 
New Deal had not been so extravagant. That ese 
water over the wheel, but it is terrible to pre 
upon. I am now for winning the war.” ) 3 
Rich's pious hope about winning the war sounded 
more than a little lame. The really significant 
thing about his speech was that he blamed not the 
Japanese militarists for the attack on Pearl Harbor 
but the Roosevelt administration. 3 
These speeches by Fish and Rich indicated that 
a concerted defeatist, anti-administration drive-by 
the appeasers is entirely possible within the near 
future, that the big guns of the appeaser crowd 
like Senators Wheeler and Nye may soon 


meantime, there is every reason for watching the 

men carefully and for taking the ir patriotic effusic 

with many grains of salt. 
7 * — 

IKE the Bourbon kings of France, the . 

as-usual boys over at OPM never seem to learn 

anything from experience. William H. risot 


Telegraph and William Knudsen’s principal aide as 
chief of the OPM production division, recently og 25 
the Tolan Committee in the House“ that if he had 
it all to do over again he would have done exactly 
the same thing. . 
Dr. Robert K. Lamb. the committee's statt d- 
rector, asked Harrison if he wouldn't have given 
bigger contracts and more defense work to auto 
manufacturers if he could have foreseen back 
Aug. 30 when auto production wes cut that w 
would be in the war by Dec. 7 with a 
curtailment of passenger cars inevitable. 
“No, sir,” Harrison replied. “I think that | 
decisions ard conclusions made in August 


happened since August up to now, to — tha 
those considerations were wrong.” pes 

“As of August 30?” Dr. Lamb asked, 4 
startled. 

“Yes,” Harrison said. “I haven't seen hing 
that has happened between ncw and August 0 % 
indicate that, had some other decisions been mate 
on August 30, we might have been better or wor 
off than we are now.” ie 

In other words, Harrison wouldn't have ad- 
industries even if he had known of the terribly 
urgent need for guns and planes that would develop 
only a few months later at Guam and Wake 
Pearl Harbor—not to speak of the other 
fronts against the Axis. It is hard to believe. 
it is true. And it Relps to explain why the 


eet 


that Donald Nelson, the chief of the new 


arment Union 
aper Rallies 


Volunteer Aid 
Justice 6 All-Out 
Activity by ILGWU 
Membership 


“Dig deep; strike hard!” are 
raised as slogans for its member- 
ship in a special civilian defense 
supplement to its regular publica- 
tion, Justice, just issued by the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

“Members of the ILGW,” says the 
supplement, “steeled in the volun- 
tary discipline of militant union- 


nation. Every member must find 
out the job he can best do—and 
then do it!” 

Two full pages of the supplement 
—a four-page, tabloid-sized paper 


Chicago Unions Buying 
Million in Bonds Weekly 


a house-cleaning. 


600,000 Workers 
Weekly Pay Deductions 


Have Authorized | 


ism, must set an example to the very worker in the Chicago area = 


employing 2,000,000 workers 
soon be contributing an average 
a week to victory over the 


ge „K 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


being invested in defense bonds and stamps by Chicago 
workers, according to Max Epstein, chairman of the indus- 
trial committee of the U. S. Treasury defense savings staff. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14. More than $1,000,000 a week is 
1 
More than 600,000 workers in 600 firms have — 


Just 3 | 10 
Bari I Browder. ~ Sess 

‘THE QUIET MAN 

By Mark HESS & Frank PIERSON” ee ; 


ARTHUR ATKINS” 


contain illustrated directives on 

“What To Do In An Air sense 

and on “First Aid In Emergencies.” 
Another full page lists the vari- destroyer 


army and urges immediate registra- 
Ang tyre 


Commission Destroyer 
BOSTON, Jan. 
Forrest, 
ous agencies in the civilian defense | June, was commissioned today with | 
Lieut.-Comdr. Merle Van Metre of | 
Washington, D. O., as commander. || 
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ventralizing Production— 


ecessary Step 


1 “The setting up of a War Production 
| Board, with the centralizing of authority in 
„eis pérson, Chairman Donald M. Nelson, is 
5 clearly a necessary move which will be ap- 
proved by labor and the people. 
3 08 President Roosevelt has charted a tre- 
mendous production program for this year— 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-air- 
be craft guns and 8,000,000 tons of deadweight 
| whipping. Only by cutting through all red 
tape, by centralizing authority and, above 


all, by putting an end to the deadly business- 
_ as-usual formula, can this program be car- 
| ried out. 

The creation of the War Production Board 
appears to represent an adjustment by the 
| ‘government of past policies which proved 
2 oe bo be inadequate and which have been sub- 
ct to considerable criticism from many 
* ‘important people and especially from labor. 

in fact, the creation of a centralized au- 

thority was one of the proposals made by 

President Thomas of the Auto Workers in 

order to help remedy past defects.) 

However, one cannot express a final view 

on how definite a change the new move 

Signifies, until the full powers of the new 

‘board and of its chairman are known. 

~ Certainly what is needed is a clean break 
with the policies of Knudsenism, under 
hich the auto industry, for example, was 
“permitted to refuse conversion of its plants, 

“While the copper industry has just received 

“exorbitant price increases after a-sitdown of 

@ year and a half. 

One weakness of the new War Produc- 
tion Board is a lack of sufficient labor repre- 
sentation. Some means should be devised to 
Overcome this deficiency and to make it 
‘possible for the production program to have 
=the full benefits of the initiative and con- 
Structive work of labor. The Murray Indus- 
try Council plan still remains the best guide 
_ for this purpose. 
. The country will hope that the new set- 
; = Means that the government has changed 
= policies with regard to all the problems 
= involved in production. The need continues 
dio exist for production conferences and coun- 
ils in each war industry and within each 
Plant, at all of which labor should have 
Proper representation. A gigantic produc- 
tion front—involving every single plant, 
: „in employer and labor working coopera- 
51 ely and with the government acting as 
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Lgtin America 
In the Anti- Hitler Bloc 
„ Practically all of the Latin American 
7 countries have already stated their desire 
to join with the United States in unity 
against the menace of Hitler's Axis. 
1 Up and down the great continent, the 
countries have prepared for the opening of 
. r Pan-American Conference which 
today. The issue which dominates the 
Merence is, of course, the need for united 
= tion against the Axis. 

$4 That the danger of Axis penetration and 
2338 quest is very real has been known to the 
. Latin American peoples for some time. 

Agents of the Axis—Nazi, Italian and 

Japanese —have long been active in South 
America. They have bribed the press, estab- 
"> 3) Mshed strategic positions in the economic and 
: * pol tical world of the Latin American coun- 

1 They have even attempted violent 
* d'etats against the governments. 
f on the eve of the Pan-American confer- 

mee, the Axis influence is seen in the hostile 
taken by the Argentine regime of 
esident Castillo toward pro-allied unity. 
il o has been collaborating in the friend- 
pst manner with Franco, and through 
= to, with Nazi Berlin. His regime, how- 
, does not represent the Argentine peo- 
» whom Castillo has had to muzzle by 
singly terrorist methods of late. 
people of Latin America desire 
to take their place in the world 
i- litler bloc. The conference should de- 
e adherence to the declaration of the 
Nations. Through Franco Spain, the 


s points a dagger at Latin America and 
e Ur Ts States. 


. 


3 3 | * 8 
r N Monsters: The 
oples’ Severe Justice’ 


de responds to the horrified cries of 
in the Nazi-occupied territories. 
teh of 80,000 civilians in Poland 
f 113,000 civilians in seven Soviet cities 
wil not go unavenged. The wholesale 
3 perpetrated upon whole towns 
vil | the murdering of children be- 

heir parents’ eyes, the herding of hun- 
Sega into churches which are then 
ee name of 


i 9 


the Hitlerites will be met with stern ret- 
ribution. 

In St. James Palace, London, on Tuesday 
nine governments-in-exile met together and 
solemnly pledged that those who had car- 
ried through this wanton slaughter would 
be punished swiftly and to the fullest degree. 
These governments represent the smaller 
countries of Europe who have been crushed 
under the Nazi heel. They have drawn up 
the bill of particulars for that day of reckon- 
ing which the Hitlerite monsters will have 
to face from outraged mankind. 

This pledge carries with it a new assur- 
ance that there will be no ending of the 
present struggle until the complete annihila- 
tion of Hitler and the German war machine; 
that there will be no let-up in the battle 


until every criminal who has committed 


these acts of savagery will have met proper 
punishment. 


Such a declaration will pentetrate into 
the countries now clouded with the dark’ 
horror of. Hitlerite domination and will 
bring new, steeled courage to the hearts of 
the suffering peoples. 


The pledge of the nine smaller nations 
lights up anew the note of Foreign Minister 
Molotov of the Soviet Union, which detailed 
the cruelties vented on the helpless civilian 
populations in Nazi-occupied Soviet terri- 
tory. All horrified mankind will agree with 
the editorial of Pravda that “the Hitlerites 
are out to resurrect the cannibal morals dis- 
carded by humanity thousands of years ago.” 

From the bitter indignation of all the 
peoples will also surge up a full agreement 
with Pravda when it says that the Nazi 
scoundrels shall not escape from just ret- 
ribution, they shall not escape from “the 
severe justice of the peoples.” 


Curbing Milk Prices- 
A Patriotic Act 
Milk prices in New York are the highest 


that they have been in twenty years, and 


the people haven’t the money with which 
to purchase this essential product. The 
hearings on the proposed new Federal Milk 


Marketing Order and the conclusions of the 


Mayor’s Milk Committee have disclosed this 
startling state of affairs. 


Every citizen will applaud the joint ac- 
tion of Councilmen Stanley Isaacs and Salva- 
tore Ninfo in proposing that the City Coun- 
cil curb these outrageous prices. In the in- 
terests of patriotism, the cify’s legislative 
body should act favorably and speedily upon 
the Isaacs-Ninfo resolution. The health of 
the city’s children and of thousands of in- 


valids, and the productive capacities of New 


York’s war production workers are involved, 

With the investigation which is pro- 
posed, it is also to be hoped that every 
branch of the city government will cooper- 
ate fully. Speed is the essence of this busi- 
ness, and the prompt passage of the reso- 
lution plus the equally prompt carrying 
through of its recommendations are vital 
to the welfare of New Yorkers and to war 
morale. 


In an obvious endeavor to head off gen- 
eral regulation of milk prices, the Milk Trust 
yesterday hastily cut the rates charged for 
store milk. This is an old trick, employed 
by the Trust in Chicago and other cities, 


to hit the milk drivers’ union and to make 


the issue appear falsely to be one between 
the drivers and the consumers. New York- 
ers should be well-advised enough by now 
to see through this ruse. A general reduc- 
tion in milk prices — both in stores and 
through delivery—is what New York wants 
and is what it can get if it sticks hard 
enough to this contention. 

The character of milk as a necessity to 
the lives and good health of so many mil- 
lions of people vests it in this war emer- 
gency with the nature of a public utility. 
The sharp and effective cutting of milk 
prices will come, when this e is 
treated in this * 


More Arms Needed 


Than Ever 


It is now obvious that the Soviet offen- 
sive is dealing Hitler some heavy blows all 
along the 2,000-mile front. The full extent 
of the damage to the Nazis does not yet 
appear on the surface. 

The people of America, Britain, China 
and all over the world rightly rejoice in 
these Nazi defeats, recognizing that they 
are victories for the international anti- 
Axis coalition. On the other hand, there are 


tendencies in some quarters to regard the 


battle against the Nazis as over. Such 
tendencies are dangerous. Hitler's hordes 
still have tremendous striking power and 
they still control the industrial plants of 
occupied Europe. Moreover, any tendency 
toward complacency or satisfaction will lead 
to a lessening of supplies to the Red Army 
at a time when supplies are most vital. 

_ Secretary Knox, in his address before the 
United Conference of Mayors, placed the 
proper emphasis on the task before the 
United Nations. He declared that Hitler is 
“our great enemy” and that the 26 United 
powers must concentrate on Hitler’s de- 
struction after which “the Axis fabric will 
collapse.” Unquestionably, this will be of 
the maximum benefit to America’s brave 
forces in the Pacific as well as to the British, 
the Chinese and the enslaved nations of the 
European continent. 

Now, more than ever, should a torrent 
of tanks, planes and munitions be speeded 
to the Soviet Union that it may hasten the 


doom of the common enemy. 


3 


overcome.“ 
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* NEWS ITEM. —“ German authorities say the Nazi Army’s overcoat shortage is being 
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Berlin 3 With a Familiar Sound 


e Thick and fast, during the past few days, 
rumors have poured out of Berlin which have 
an old, familiar sound. With Hitler’s vandals 
being driven westward in the Soviet Union, 
Nazi sources have bégun filling the air with 
insinuations that Bolshevism will be imposed 
on Europe through the triumph of the Red 
Army. This is a new variant of Hitler’s 
ancient red-baiting formula for dividing the 
peoples, so that the Axis could walk in and 
conquer them. It was this sort of talk which 
the traitorous Lavals and Quislings retailed 
in France, Norway and other countries to 
bring about their ruin. 


In America such stuff has been the stand- 
ard output of Norman Thomas and his 
model, Charles A. Lindbergh, in their zeal to 


be of political service to the Axis. The “non- | 


alert” condition in regard to Pearl, Harbor 
and the Philippines is the product of this 
type of Nazi-concocted propaganda. 

Now America is getting another dose of 
this first-aid to Hitler from a political kins- 
man of Norman Thomas, Albert C. Grze- 
sinski, former Social Democratic Minister of 
the Interior in Prussia. Simultaneously with 
the issuance of the first rumors from Berlin, 
this Grzesifiski comes forward here in New 
York with the same kind of talk. The former 
Minister of the Interior—who could shoot 
down workers fast enough but was paralyzed 
when it came to stopping the Brown Shirts 
—waves the “Bolshevist danger” 


American eyes in an interview in last Sun- 
day’s Herald Tribune. 


before 


This Grzesinski is even getting up an 
organizational apparatus to back his anti- 
Bolshevik crusade.” He has set up the so- 
called “Free Germans, Inc.,” apparently in- 
corporating in order to acquire a sort of 
copyright on that term. 

Americans (including German Ameri- 
cans) want indeed to behold the rise of a 
Free Germany, but they know full well that 
it cannot spring from any rumors set afoot 
by Hitler nor by any movements. which ape 
Hitler’s false assertions. A Free Germany 
for the German people, they understand, can 
arise only through the complete wiping. out 
of Hitler and the German military machine 
through the joint activity of all the Allies 
and through the full triumph of the Allied 
military forces. 


Americans are surely not so naive today 
as Hitler’s Berlin rumor factory or Herr 
Grzesinski takes them to be. They have had 
enough experience with such trickery to 
recognize that such talk and rumors flow 
from the ersatz creations of Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels. Such stuff is dished 
up outside Germany—in contradiction to 
Hitler’s blabber to the German people about 
his “invincible strength” in order to create 
friction in the camp of the Allies: Americans 
know that, and they know further that it 


is manufactured in order to prevent America 
and the other Allies from defending them- 


selves through the complete crushing of Hit- 
ler and his Axis. In other words, it is anti- 
American. 


After a Visit to Vichy Prison Camps: 
Cannot Sleep, America Must Help’ 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 

GENEVA, Jan. 14.—The gruesome 
conditions prevailing in the French 
concentration camps for anti-fas- 
cist refugees and the almost unbe- 
lievable hunger and misery, in 
which these prisoners are kept are 
revealed in a letter printed in the 
Arbeiter Zeitung of Basle on Jan. 3. 

The letter is from a person who 
visited two friends imprisoned at 
Vernet and Rieucros camps. 

The letter follows: 

“I met with a thousand and one 
difficulties and had to produce an 
endless amount of documents to get 
permission to visit Max in Vernet 
camp and Malka in Rieucros camp. 


GRUESOME SIGHTS 
“What I saw there and what I 
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ficulty in hearing me and I had to 
Shout at the top of my voice. 

“No sooner had we begun our 
conversation when a group of the 
inmates came along interrupting 


and begging for something to eat 
and for cigarettes. They were im- 
mediately driven off by the Guard 
Mobile. 

“Yet this was a camp for’ political 
emigres among them many German 
public figures, writers, intellectuals 
and members of the Spanish In- 
ternational Brigade from all coun- 
tries. I was all but blind from 
tears and could not speak for some- 
time. But Max’s bold bearing, his 
courage, which made me see how 


are still alive is nothing short of 
a miracle. But no one keeps any 
céunt of the numerous ones who 
perish in this hole. 


STARVATION RATIONS 


“When I was there their rations 
were one-sixteenth of a litre of cof- 
fee for breakfast, three thin slices 
of bread for the whole day, three 
African sweet potatoes for dinner 
and the same for supper. 

“Max told me that this was con- 
sidered very good for often the ra- 


tions were much lower. So much 


“And Rieucros was much worse. 
In the camp for women and girls 


my reception was very character- 


istic. The official told me that all 


the inmates had turned prostitutes. 
‘TIT protested vehemently that 
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Adolf can really lay i 
claim to is Steppe-son of Snow-drift. 


It seems that when the State made 
that reference to “so-called Free French ships,” this 
was not a slur upon the Free French at all; the “so- 
called,” the State Department now says, merely applied 
to the ships. Well, the State Department now owes an 
apology to the ships. 


Just what a “so-called ship” is, remains a mystery 
to us. But our State Department has recently given 
us some examples of so-called statesman-ship. 


At any rate, we're glad the State Department has 
cleared up that “so-called” matter as far as the gal- 
lant Free French are concerned. Now if the Free 
French will be permitted to keep those two “so-called” 
islands, the people up and down this “so-called” con- 
tinent will throw their “so-called” hats into the “so- 
called” air. 


The Nazis are so anxious to fill up the gaps in the 


‘Adolf Hitler Guards and other SS Divisions on the 


Eastern Front, that they are accepting applicants even 
without the previously required “educaticnal” certifi- 
cates. This is an excellent chance for ambitious Nazis 
to work their way right up to the top of the casualty 
Ust. 


A handjul of people in Actors Equity, who ap- 
parently don’t know there is a war on, tried to get 
through one of those “anti-Communist” resolutions, 
Looked like a bad act to us. 


Some of the astrology magazines for January pre- 
dicted that this month would see heavy defeats for 
the Red Army; The explanation for this miscalcula- 
tion, according to an item in the papers, is that the 
magazine went to press in the early part of December. 
Now the question rises: did the astrologists get their 
dope from “General” Baldwin of the New York Times 
or did Baldwin get his dope from the astrologists? 


* * * 


While the Nazis are trying to de-louse themselves 
of the typhus germs, the Red Army soldiers are de- 
e 
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Our Readers 


Socialist Party's 
War Stand in 1917 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

I read with interest and considerable edification 
the well-written article by Miltcn Howard in the Sun- 
day Worker of Jan. 11, entitled “Marxism—Its Living 
Anglysis of Many Wars.” 

But it is painful to note how this otherwise excellent 
writing is marred by an obsession to berate the So- 
cialist leaders even to the extent of being careless 
about true facts. : 

“The Socialist leaders,” he says, “in 1914-1918 tried 
a trick of transplanting Marx’s defense of these just 
wars to the imperialist wars of 1914.” As a matter of 


Brooklyn, N. . 


nothing to gain. Its leaders were cond by the 
authorities and given long prison sente and the 
party was accused by the press and “public-spirited” 
citizens of being pro-German. . W. H. 


lock, stock and barrel for this type of propaganda, 
It was stated in their official resolutions, in which 
they supported the unjust war of 1914, 

4 for the American Socialist Party, the situation. 
is somewhat different in that the S. P. 
of the Hillquit-Berger type had to accept an anti- 
war resolution forced upon them by the St. Louis 
they 
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It is not an “obsession” to point out these facta, 
since in clarifying the urgent need for unity for 
victory in the present war of mankind against Hit- 
lerism it is also useful to examine mistakes of the 
past, which are secondary naturally to winning the 

_ fight today. Today's enemy is clear to us all. Let 
us unite to smash him and his fascist regime. 
M. & 
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DAILY WORKER, ‘NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1942 


CHANGE THE WORLD 


‘Arewid the War-Torn 
orld in Union Square: 


ime, Two Hours 


By MIKE GOLD 


STERDAY, between two and four in the afternoon 
I made a trip around the world, but was never more 
than à few blocks from Union Square. It wasn’t done on 
a map, either, or in a movie house, but in conversation 
with living people. 


They came from everywhere to New York. There 
isn't a remote corner of the globe that hasn't its ambassadors here 
Often you can’t recognize them because they are slinging hash, re- 
pairing the streets, or driving milk wagons. 

For they aren’t big shots or important night club visitors, but 
just working people. They fit into the city life without publicity or 
politics. They came here to earn their bread. They are like old 
Daniel Boone. Pioneers are working people who move to a new 
place because it is rumored one is not exploited there. 

* 4 * 


An old Italian makes the rounds of the Daily Worker building 
every afternoon. I don’t know his name; everyone merely calls him 
“Pop.” He has the stout frame and weather-beaten face of a peasant, 
and on his back, bowed by the centuries of historic earthgrubbing 
since Julius Ceaser, he totes an enormous basket of fruit and candies. 
Pop provides our afternoon cocktail of candybar or orange; he is 
a fixture of our newspaper routine, which means that nobody, in- 
cluding myself, has ever talked to him much. 


Yesterday, bored with reading what newspaper “experts” had to 
comment on what some other “experts” had ted on some 
third and fifth “expert’s” rumor or prophecy, I asked the old Italian 
fruit-peddler a non-expert, what he thought about the war. 

‘He put his basket down and reflected a full minute. Then slowly, 
Pop said: Italian people is too tired. 
much Mussolini: My people is a-hongry.” 

I asked him what part of Italy he came from. 

“Palermo,” he said, “in Sicily. Good people—Sicilians. No gang- 


sters, like newspapers say. Working people,” He began a long lec- 
ture on the history of Sicily, how it had been invaded again ane 


Ts too much war. Is too 


again by so many nations, the British, Arabs, Turks, French. Pop 
thought he had to defend Sicily’s honor and honesty. There is a 


superstition current in America that all Sicilians are Al Oapones. 
I reassured him, and told him I had known many Sicilians. They 
didn't seem to me any better or worse than the average Vermonter, 
Kerryman, Turk, Californian, Bialystoker or any other sample of 
American. ee 

“Ask it in your paper,” he went on. “Why the English no come 
to Sicily? Everybody wait for them. Want to be free, want to eat. 
No more Mussolini if British come. Is too tired, my people.” 

. . * 

Which sounded as sensible as the theory of any expert on the 
strategy that will win this war. My next trip was to the island of 
Borneo. One of the elevator operators in our building is a native of 
that beleaguered island. The Japanese have already bombed his city. 
His family is there, and must have taken shelter from those bombs 

„My brother is an aviator in the Dutch forces,“ he said. “We 
Indonesians will fight hard against Japan. We are not fooled by 
their talk about the solidarity of the Oriental peoples, We have seen 
and studied their actions against China. Is that their idea of anti- 
imperialism? 2 

No, this is not a war of races. This is a war of human freedom 
against slavery, We Indonesians have suffered from imperialism 
But the cure for it is certainly not this terrible fascist imperialism. 


We will fight the Axis, and after the war, there will be a better world. 


Fascism. will be finished, (Ang we willbe die d ask for our rights. 
because we have fought 1 —" 
. * 


J Cameenien inert an 10K Bt The waitress 
is a girl from Poltava, in the Ukraine. Her city is in the hands of 
the Nazis. 

we “have felt happy these past few weeks,“ she said. “Soon my 
family may be free) But are they alive, I wonder? Some White 
Guard Russians used to eat here, I could hear them, at the start 
of the war, sneer and laugh, ‘Ha, ha, now they are getting it, the 
Reds are getting it!’ I had.to bite my lips and not say anything. 
It is not good business to argue with customers. But I am not a Red. 
My family are not Reds, they are just farmers, Why should Hitler 
murder us? Well, those same White Guard Russians came in a few 
weeks ago. They looked sad. They did not tease me. Their bloody 
hero has failed them. 

“T am not saying all White Guard Russians are Uke that. The 
priest of my church is now saying prayers for the Red Army. How 
can any decent Ukrainian want to see the terrible Nazis rule his 
country?” This war has changed many White Russians. In Paris, a 
friend told me, the government has asked every Russian man to vol- 
unteer to fight for Hitler. But most of them would not volunteer. 80 
now many Russians in France have been put in the concentration 
camps.’ * 1 

; * * * 

A Jewish tailor with whom I next had some button and seams 
business to transact, said cheerfully: 

“Good news about Germany, no?” 

“What news?” 

“About the revolution—soon the German people make a revolu- 
tion on Hitler which I hope will make him shorter by a head.” 

“Papa, don’t be so hdpitomistic,” said his kindly-faced old spouse, 
ho sat at a sewing machine beside him. 1 think all this talk of 
revolution is a trick. ‘The Nazis are smart like devils. They want 
us to think they are finished, so in America we will lose our enthusiasm 
to fight.” 

“Maybe you are right,” sad the talllor. “Maybe it is a trick. If 
they cry they are losing, it means they are still alive. I can only 
trust a Nazi when he is dead.” 

“My poor brother and his seven children in Odessa,” she said. 

“My family in Lvov. What has the murderer done to them?” he 
lamented. 


rs * * * 


„On the street I met a German comrade whom I had not seen 
tor years—since the days of the unemployment crisis in fact. He 
told me he had moved his family to Detroit, where for many years 
he has been working in the auto industry. 

“I was one of the pioneers in Detroit who fought to establish 
the CIO union,” he told me. “It was a hard struggle, as you know. 
But I feel well repaid for my days in jail and on the blacklist. It is 
@. good union. 

“T work at Ford’s River Rouge plant. Not long ago, an order came 
to fire all of us Germans and Italians, But the union stuck 
us. They remembered how many thousands like me fought f 
union in the days when it took guts and sacrifices. So Ford 
put us back on the job. 

It is a good union. You don't know how it hurts 
boys to be idle, when they could be making tanks and 
The bosses used to call us 


Her family is still there. The war is a personal calamity 


make war weapons to defend America.” 

“Hans, do you believe a German revolution is near?” 

“No,” he said, che Nazi army, the Nazi Gestapo, is still too strong 
for that. The Nazi machine must first be smashed; that alone can 
free the German people. We Germans in America must give every 
help; thus we can fight for the true Germany against the false and 
rotten gang that rules my country now. I will be glad when I can 
help turn out some big tanks and bombers for America. But my poor 
brothers and sisters, my fa and mother. Hamburg! How they 
must suffer under Hitler!” 

. and fast-moving. It has all the ele- 
Sonja Henie’s Ice Revue ments of skating, comedy and spec. 
At Garden Jan. 19 tacular settings. 
Produced at a cost of over 6200, . } 
000, Sonja Henie’s 1942 Hollyevood Editor's Note 
Ice Revue will open at Madison! The second and concluding in- 
. Square Garden on Monday evening. stallment of the diary of the Tol- 
Jan. 19. 4 the 
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Two Exhibitions | 
Explode Myth of 
‘Primitivism’ 
By George Baer 
A comprehensive exhibition 
of American Negro Art has 
just closed at the Downtown 


Gallery and now Karamu 
House of Cleveland is pre- 


the paintings on the wall. 


are mature expressions of the Ne- 


to take his 


worker and intellectual who differs 
from other workers not so much in 
color but in the peculiar historical 
position in which he is situated. 
The works of art on the walls 
deny the myth of Negro primitivism 
and barbarism connected with exotic 
color and flamboyant expression. 
The paintings are in the same his- 
torical traditions of American art 


that those tritics who described the 
earlier show in terms of racial in- 
stinct for dazzling colors and 
African. exoticism were influenced 
by their prejudices rather than by 


These exhibitions of Negro art 
gro artist’s connection with Amer- 
art traditions and his desire 


place in the main 
stream of American culture. There 


4 
Ww 


in general. The evidence in the 
Downtown Gallery exhibition as 
well as the current one, indicates 
that the color is just as much im- 


exhibition in the Whitney Museum. 
The Karamu artists stand apart 
however in two important respects. 


the character of the exhibition, It 
is after all an exhibition of artists 
who work together in a school. One 
misses, except for a rare exception, 
the variety of expression and ex- 
perimentation which was so in- 
teresting in the Downtown Gallery 
exhibition. The work of Hulsinger, 
William Smith, Oarlo, Brown and 
Sallee look more like stages in the 
development of one artist. The dif- 
ference in thelr work is a matter of 
manner than difference in artistic 
vision, 


n atmosphere of the 


But in the graphic art of Karamu 
House one will find a human 
warmth and a “clearer conception 
of what these Negroes wish to do 
with their art. It may be that, since 


art, the artist created a more dem- 
ocratic art. The enjoyment of these 
prints are further enhanced by a 
statement, presumably written by 
the artist, outlining the circum- 
stances under which the print was 
made and the effect which the art- 


combination of the fine art print 
and the prose statement may often 
expose the weakness in a particular 
print, but at the same time make 
it more interesting as an Ulustra- 


says, that there wasn't something 
more satisfying for him to do. He 
seemed to fee] that ‘Nobody out 
there wants anything I have.’” The 
same artist has this to say about 
another print, “I haye enjoyed cap- 
turing the life I see about in 
drawing and prints, Here I saw two 
boys, two never- employed“ wast- 
ing their time playing cards.” One 
feels an implied protest against a 
system which permits the waste of 
the lives of human being. 


ist hoped to communicate. The 


“It is a group of ward-heelers who 
bargain for and manipulate the 
votes of poor and ignorant people.” 
Ingram wants to expose them. In 
“Blues” Ingram ‘wishes to portray a 
Negro artist who was. “utterly dis- 
couraged. The older I grow the 
more aware I am of the needless 
waste of human energy and human 
ability.” 

These print makers include 
Charlies Sailee, Elmer W. Brown, 
Fred Carlo and Richard Beatty be- 
sides those already mentioned. 
They portray the life about them; 
a burly Negro father tenderly play- 
ing with hi, infant son, groups of 
men uniting in work rhythms as 
they wield pick and shovel on city 
streets, scrubwomen, sad backyards 
with tumble-down shacks. These 
are done with intimacy and tender 
feeling. ‘They communicate a love 
and an understanding of the or- 
dinary every-day life of a Negro 
America which treasures those 
peaceful muments of work and rest 
when it escapes, if only for a mo- 
ment, the degradation which som 
sections of white America woul 


+ ‘oroblem, If in specific 
the work exhibited seems 
ertor to the best in Amer- 
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The general low economic level of 
his fellow Negroes has kept them 
from developing a dependable pa- 

It is à rare instance, when 
a Negro artist can devote all his 
time to his art. Several of the art- 


i major interest is art. The Negro 


WNYC Music 
Festival 
Begins Feb. 12 


Plans are now under way for the 
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Admiral Byrd Is Navy 
Guest, WABC, 10:15 P.M. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music concert on WABC, 4 FM.. 
Army talent from Chanute Field at 8:30 P.M., WJZ... A. A. Berle, 


Ir. addresses Retail Drygoods Assn. at 9:15 P.M., WOR ... Admiral 


Byrd guest of Navy Program on WABC, 10:15 PM... 
BUDENZ, LABOR’S NEWSROOM, WHOM (1480) 11 P.M. 
„ — 5 


10:00-WOR—Food Talk —Alfred McCann 
WNTrOC— Advice to Consumers 

11:00-WJZ—Traveling Cook 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 

Al: n Can I Do — Women 


WOR—Bessie Beatty—Women's Houf 
11:30-WJZ—Prescott Presents—Variety 

WQXR—Symphonic Interlude 
11:45-WNYC—You and Your Health—Talk 
12:00-WMCA—M C 


12:30-WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR —Trans-Radio News 
1:00-WEAF—Mary — McBride 
WNYC—Missing Persons; Sports for 
New Yorkers 


WQXR—Your Request Program 
1:15-WJZ—Between the Bookends with 
Ted Malone 
WNYC—Infantile Paralysis—Talk 


1:30-WNYC—Metropolitan Revue 
2:00-WJZ—Lopez ra 


3:00 Mutual fares 


WQxXR—Dance 
3:15-WABC—News Bigg \ gg 
3:30-WNYC— 


25 45-WABC—Highways to "Health—Talk 
4:00-WMCA-—News; Friendship Bridge 
WIJZ—Club Matinee 


WOR—News 
WABC—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Musle— Concert 
WQXR—Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WMCA—Open House—Variety 
4:45-WABC—News 
5:00-WJZ—Adventure Stories—Children’s 
WNYC—Concert Orchestra 


WABC—Voice of Broadway 
6:30-WEAF—Heirs of Liberty— 
Dramatiza 


LOUIS F. 


ariety 
WJZ—Musical Revue . 
7:45-WMCA—News Commentator 
8:00-WEAF—PFanny Brice and Frank 


Morgan—Variety 
* — Dramatization 


WwW 
8:30-WMCA—Ne 
WEAFP—Aldrich Family 
9 a Smile —from 
d 


_WOR—Benny Goodman ‘ 
y's Tavern—Ed 
Ga r. Fats Waller 
9:00-WMCA—News; Job Detective 
WEAF—Bing Crosby, Mary Martin 
and Guests 


WOR—News 
WJZ—Town Meeting—Forum 
WABC—Original Amateur * 
WQXR—News Commentato 
9:15-WOR—Nat’'l Retail Drvgoods Assn. 
Convention—A. A. Berle, Jr. 
9:30-WOR—A,. Wallenstein Sinfonie:ta— 
Robert Lawrence, Conductor 
WHN—Hockey Game—Amerks vs. 
Chicago 


WQXR—Orchestra Series 
10: 00-WEAF—Rudy Vallee, John Barry- 
more and Guests, Joan Davis 


Astrid Varnay. Soprano 
Foreign 1 Analyst 


10:15-WJZ—Piano. Quartet 
WOR—Spotlight Bands— 
Will Bradiey 
WABC—The First Line—U. 8. Navy 
— 22 Rear-Admiral Byrd, 


un Pronk Fay—Variety 
WJZ—News Here and Abroad 
8 1 Worker 


Music 
11: 2 Want 
OPERA 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Lafayette Ave. Ashland Pi. . ST. 3- 


GRAND OPERA 


ae Altrege Salmagas, Disceter 
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Dr. Alain Locke on 
‘Negro in Art’ Tonight 


Be. Alain Locke will tell why and 


how he wrote “The Negro in Art“ 


in the next of the “Evenings with 
Negro Authors” sponsored by the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Lit- 
erature, tonight at 6:30 P. M. at 
the Harlem Library Branch, 9 West 
124th Street. 

The critics and commentators 
who Will participate in the discus- 
sion to foliow Dr. Locke's talk m- 
clude Charles S. Alston, Rosenwald 
Fellow in Painting; James J. 
Sweeney of the Museum of Modern 
Art; George S. Schuyler, author 
and Arthur J. Stern, art historian, 


THE STAGE 


“ONE 
EVENIN 


OF THE SEASON’S BEST 
GS."Brown, World-Telegram 


GEL STREET 


with VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
PRICE EVELYN ange 
Golden Thea., W. 45 St. CI. 6-674. Bs. 8:46 
Evs. B5e+$3.30, Mats. WED. & SAT. e-. 20 


“A Stirring Play’—Farrell, WORLD-TEL, 


BROOKLYN, U. S. A. 


Julie Adelaide Martin 
STEVENS KLEIN WOLFSON 
FORREST THEATRE, W. 49 St. Cl. 6-8870 
Evgs. Incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. @& Gun. 


‘A Perfect Comedy. e 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


with Howard-Lindsay-Dorothy Stickney 


269 SEATS at $1.10 
EMPIRE THEATRE, wa & 40th St. 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. WED. 4 SAT., 2:40 


* 


LAST 4 PERFORMANCES 
“A “ETHEL BARRY} N. ¥. Times 


ALE Thea, 45 St, W. of B’y. Cl. 5-5700 
Coe 8:40. LAST MAT. "SAT. 2:40 


. 
ew Play by 


Zell Ingram has the following note. |. 


Tut ca CORN Is GL 


ss AT ITS BEST.”—Walter Winchell 
LILLIAN HELLMAN 


wart ON THE RHINE J 


Everyday Life 
Portrayed by 
Karamu Artists 


working for an American market 


sence of any important picture con- 


serious omission, It may have been 
caused by the compromises which 


8 


aut 
gnibses 


work and jewelry as will as paint- 
ing, graphic work and sculpture. 


Russell and Rowena Jelliffe, direc- 
tors and founders of Karamu. 
Work in settlement houses, ex- 


of the program of 
"Karamu House. But the recognition 
of the American Negro artist can- 
not be separated from his right to 
full participation on the same basis 
as white artists in the commercial 
field, on the WPA projects, in 
Treasury commissions and in art- 
defense projects. A poster made by 
a Negro artist can hit the mark as 
well as à bullet turned out by a 
Negro mechanic and fired by a 
Negro soldier. But more than this, 
there shouid be greater participa- 
tion of Negroes in the administrative 
of museums and on art juries. Art 
scholarships and prizes ‘must be 
made available to Negro students 
and artists with no discrimination 
because of color. 

But in the last analysis we know 
the development of the artistic 


tion carmot be separated from the 
right of Negroes in general to share 
in the freedom and prosperity 
which is the dream of all America. 
It is (with the fulfillment of this 


must be harnessed. : 


Negro Art Enriches America’s Cu Hure x 


artist is in the peculiar position of | 


which is even less interested in his 


nected with the vital problem 4 
Negro life in America. This is a 


the Karamu Art Committee had to 


a giant scroll making the rounds. of 
motion picture studios here, today, 
It bears the title, “New Year Rel 
lutions for Victory in 1942," a 


lations. 


tain morale, avoid war ji 
confidence in our armed forces ahd 
the rignteousness of our cause. 


United States in the task that 
fronts him, mindful that we | 
have solemn and inescapable * , 
sponsibilities in this cere" 


ginia Bruce, Joe E. Brown, ] 
Buchanin, 
Douglas, | 
Edwards, Roger Clark, Brian 5 


talents of Negroes and its recogni- 


dream in mind that all our energies’ 


Film Stare 
Resolve to 


HOLLYWOOD, Ja: Jan. 14 her ‘ 


The scroll reads: 


“To comply with all ‘official -regu 
fy 


2 
— 
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“To do our part to help | 


“To support the President of the 


At the gcroll’s first stop at 


Jean Arthur, Joan 


einer * 
Cary Grant, - ’ 
Jinx Falkenberg, 


all-important resolve to give ery: 
thing we have for our com 
commented Miss Trevor. 
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Park CINEMA — 23ra 54 
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Russia's fighting women 2 


Also: Seviet 
and Te the Jews of tbe Wort” 
1 p.m. 
T Ave. bet. 41-42 Sts. 
WI. 71-9696 - 


Stanley 
— 


LAST 5 DAYS! + 


-ist St. bet. 647A 
BR 9-0156 Opens 11:45 A. M. &@ 
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Now Playing! 


7 P.M. to 11 P.M. 
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‘Girl From Leningrad?“ 


Cont, from 9 a.m.—25e till ‘whdys | 
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Reduced Prices: 286 - 4c - G50 
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: Camp Upton 


, lh Yucted Without Fanfare, to Have 13 
Weeks Basic Training—Soldiers Proud 
to Have Him with Them 


(Continued from Page 1) 

umb waiting for his arrival, a chorus of Attaboy, champ!” and Hya 
“Joe” as he emerged from the preliminary “warehouse” to march off 
an double file with other inductees to the mess hall. And despite the 
¢military discipline prevailing, there wasn’t an officer around who didn’t 
move over to grasp Joe's hand and say a few quiet words of welcome 
to him. 


* Joe put in the typical busy first day of the inductee. Here's the 
eau. After the camp lunch of puree of bean soup, grilled pork chops, 
| Mashed potatoes, Harvard beets, salad, plain cake, milk and coffee, he 
finger printed, sworn in, given the army intelligence test dealing 
With particular aptitudes, the usual lecture on hygiene accompanied 
dy an instructive film, a lecture on the customs and courtesies of services 
and a booklet entitled “The Articles of War.” 


For last night he received a pass to return to the city for his long 
pre-arranged radio broadcast, and today’ he is issued his uniform, 
} receives injections and begins his course of basic training, which will 

; take 13 weeks. While it is understood generally that he will make 
special contributions to he Morale Department, his exact designation 
‘ will rot be known for some time. The champ, incidentally, is an 
} @xcellent rine and pistol shot and a crack horseman. + 


Negro and white soldiers alike expressed themselves as proud 
to have such a great American anti-Nazi fighter as Louis in camp 
with them. The whole camp heard the Buddy Baer fight broad- 
; cast in the mess hall by special dispensation last Friday night 
after the usual lights out period. The most natural and friendly 

relations were apparent between Negro and white at the camp, 
highlighting the stiffness of the separation into different units 
fer lunch. 

Joe, in his usual quickly adaptable and friendly manner, seer 
‘gompletely at home as he moved off from the warehouse with « 
troops of Company L, Negro company to which he has been 3 
The inductees of all companies had emerged one by one from the 
; building, with typical good humored banter from the “veterans” 
already in uniform. One youngster came down the steps with two 
+ heavily loaded grips and was greeted with, Hey, where do you think 
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; you're going, to the mountains for a vacation?” Another was kidded 
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Negro athletes of the district are 


A. X. U., and will be eligible to 
dompete in the senior Metropolitan 


+ about being out of step and pleaded laughingly “Give me a chance, 
+ Boys.” When Louis came down there was a spontaneous, „Atta boy, 

champ.“ and one soldier called out in friendly fashion, “How’s the old 
: left hook?” Just fine,” Joe answered on the rapid walk, “But I guess 
* we need more than left hooks to win a war.” 

Several Negro members of Joe's company spoke of the pride and 
, anticipation of all throughout the camp since it was learned as the 

p was coming. 

George Sharrock, who had been an amateur boxer in his ‘uk 
-“not a very good one” he added, said “It'll be wonderful to get some 
‘pointers from Joe.” James Fisher, who had been a driller on the 
Delaware Aqueduct, was the only one who kad seen Joe fight. “I saw 
; him knock out Max Baer some years ago,” he said, And they tell me 
he’s an even better fighter now. He’s a great man and what he did 


nnn 


* 


tor the Na vy Relief certainly shows how great.“ 


By early afternoon the induction ceremonies were over, 
the sports writers were leaving the camp, and Joe Louis, one of 
America’s finest sons, had taken his place with the rest of a 
united nation in the struggle 10 help wipe Nazism off the face 
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f star, athletic officer of the 360th, 
: Artillery notified the local A. A. U. body of 
‘Regiment Enters (the return to local registration. This 


* 


will enable Sgt. Im Carey to de- 
fend his 60-yard sprint title, and 
the 369th to enter one or more of 
its rapid relay teams. Lieut. John 
Woodruff, however, is ‘not likely tw 
compete with the outfit this winter. 
since he is now stationed in Virginia 
where. he is studying. 


© 


— in AAU Meet 


The 369th Coast „ ates A. A, 
mim Which many of the outstanding 


. 


registered, has changed its affilia- 
tion from the Niagara Association 
ot the A. A. U. to the Metropolitan 


Navy May Permit 
“indoor track and field champion-| Dempsey to Join 
Ships at the Bronx Coliseum on 
Jan. 24. 
The 269th, of course, always has 
a local outfit, but in the last 
the regiment has been sta- 
ed at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
., and Camp Edwards in Massa- 
Musetts, and the athletes switche) 
ee A. A. U. registrations to en- 


MUSKOGEE, Okla., Jan. 14 (UP). 


the army, but he has an invitation 


heavyweight champion: 


“Recent news reports say army 
rejected your attempt to enlist. 


“i A. A. U. district championships. 
‘Lieut. Daniel Carney, former 


vites you to join the navy and free 
N. F. v. quarter-miler and relay 


the world.” 


follow the leader. 


4 0 e Louis Quietly Where Wintry Winds Do Blow 
“Takes His Place . 
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sands of ski enthusiasts on week-end trips to the white-clad slopes of New England’s mountain ranges. 
Above is scene at Mt. Mansfield, in the Green Mountain State, where a party of thrill-seekers ig playing 


. 


Soose Beaten, 
To Join Navy 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 14 (UP).— 
Former middleweight champion 
Billy Soose, defeated by Jimmy 
Bivins of Cleveland in a slash- 
ing 10-round fight last night in 
‘his second start in the light 
heavyweight class, said today 
that he will enlist in the U. 8. 
Naval Reserves sometime next 
week, in Gene Tunney’s phys- 
ical education department, 
Bivins, Cleveland Negro bat- 
tler, smashed out a one-sided de- 
cision over Soose at the Cleve- 
land arena before 8,066 fans. 


—Jack Dempsey may be too old for 


Navy welcomes fighting men from | 
17 to 50 years and this office n- 


| Eyeryone wants quality silver- 
_ Ware! Now you can get this 
4 six-piece unit of Wm. A. 
‘Rogers A-1 plus silverware for 
een Daily Worker Silverware 
‘| -Gertificates (as printed be- 
tow), plus $1.19. This unit reg- 
“Ylarly retails at about $3.00. 
mm just six weeks you can have 
a beautiful -$18.00 service for 


1 Round Bowl Soup 8 
1 Dinner Knife — steel blade 


Don't Werte Time ccc Start Today! 


Cup the Certificate at the bottom of this page now. Start 
* immediately to build up a silver service for your home! 
Add the practical luxury of this heavy quality Rogers 
__ Silverware to your household possessions! 


LIF THIS CERTIFICATE NOW 


DAILY WORKER SILVERWARE CERTIFICATE 

[ understand that 7 Daily Worker Silverware Certificates (like 
„together with $1.19 (plus 10 cents H I want the unit mailed), 
ntitle me to one unit of 6 pieces of Rogers A-1 Plus Silverware 
fith a lifetime guarantee. I can redeem these Silverware Cer- 
by mail, or by calling at the 


DAILY WORKER 


50 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. (6th floor) 
This offer subject to cancellation at any time 


Mitchel Field 
Edges Local 88 


In another of the series of Army- 
Trade Union basketball games, the 
crack Mitchell Field team nosed out 
Local 88, Fur Dyers Fur Board, 41- 
| 40. Maxie Scharf, formerly of LIU, 
led the victors’ attack, while Gott- 
lieb and Grossberg were outstand- 
ing for the unionists, who put on 
a great game. The contest was held 
at Mitchel Field. 


FIGHT RESULTS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ‘Y.—Irwin 
Kaplan, 155%, Les Angeles, scored. 
à technical K. O. over Vinnie Ros- 
sano, 146, Brooklyn (7); George 
Kochan, 160%, Akron, Ohte, 
knocked out Rocky Luciano, 156%, 
Harrisburg, Pa. (2); Johnny Creco, 
136, Montreal, knocked ont Carl 
Stein, 135%, New York (3). 


| (COLISEUM)—Bobby Ruffin, 132, 


to join the navy. Recruiting Officer | New York, decisioned Chalky 
A. T. Husted wired the former 


| Wright, 128%, Los Angeles (10); Joe 
Mulli, 150%, Brooklyn, decisioned 
| Van McNutt, 160%, Baltimore, Md., 
(6); Ray Pallaco, 142%, New York, 
scored a technical K. O. over Eddie 


Barton, 138%, Newark, N. J. (2). 


(BROADWAY ARI ARENA) — Jimmy 
Hatchers, 131%, Lake City, 8. C., 
decisioned Guillermo Puentes, 134%, 


ander, 170, Newark, drew with Wiley | 
Ferguson, 16614, Virginia (4). 


— 


CLEVELAND. — Jimmy Bivins, 
178, Cleveland, decisioned Billy 
Soose, 172, Farrell, Pa. (10); Jackie | 
Wilson, 139, Cleveland, decisioned 
Quentin (Baby) Breese, 137, Man- 
hattan, Kans., (10). 


‘lof what to do about hold-outs in 


Bogota, Colombia (8); Eddie ex- 


men who always have been reac- 


| 
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‘Sign or Else 
Pay Cut Drive 
On in Baseball 


Joe DiMaggio to Bear Brunt of Owners’ Campaign 
to Reduce Salaries Because of War, Says UP 
Sports Scribe 


By Jack Cuenther 


United Press Special Correspondent 
The dark clouds are huddling in unmistakable clusters, 
there is a low rumble of thunder in the distance and the 


storm may break at any time. 


New York Yankee baseball club or jolting Joe DiMaggio is 
going to be thoroughly drenched. 


Once it cuts loose, either the 


Which Is a figurative way of say-© 


ing that almost any day now the 
Yankees will mail a 1942 contract 
to their famed fielder and that the 
chances are even young Guiseppe 
will peek at the manuscript warily, 
wipe it clean of fingerprints and 
pass it back to the postman as 
quickly as he swings a bat. 

When that happens, break out 
the ear muffs. _ 

For the thunder won't be just 

a rumble then. It will roll in great 
waves and will be illuminated by 
plenty of lightning. Arguments 
will rage long and loud and such 
phrases as “war morale” and na; 
tional emergency” will be tossed | 
like hand grenades from both 
sides of the fence. 

In some 24 hours Joe DiMaggio 
will emerge az a hero or a bum, for 
he is the unhappy ball player upon 
whom will focus the entire problem 


wartime—and how to do it. The 
battle may be bitter, with no 
punches barred, but it isn't likely 
DiMaggio will lose. 

The club owners currently are 
sermonizing that all players had 
better sign up at once, either with 
them or with the army. They have 
piously beaten their breasts, loudly 
announced they stand ready to aid 
the cause and then pontifica ted 
that holdouis will be thrown out by 
the public if the boys stand up for 
their rights to which they are en- 
titled. 

This is the typical reaction of 


tionary. They have steadfastly. 
denied the right of unionization 
just as they have refused to deal 
with agents. Their hatred of or- 
| ganization hasn't, however, kept 
them from forming a body of 
their own to boycott men who re- 
fused to accept terms. 
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organization, etc. 
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International, 


opportunist 


Theoretical of 
Lenin's writings on the 
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January Is Lenin Month - 85 
| LENIN’S SELECTED WORKS 


1, The Prerequisites of the First Russian Revolution 
Economic and social background of the 1905 Revolution 


The Struggle for the Bolshevik Party (1900-1904) 
formative years, ideological crystallization of Bolshevism, 


Aspects of the Revolution as the “dress rehearsal” for 1917 


The Years of Reaction and the New Revival (1906-1914) 
peasant and national questions. 


Imperialism and Imperialist War (1914-1917) 
| Background and — 2 of the war, 


From the Bourgeols to the Proletarian Revolution 
Lenin's writings on the period from February to October 1917 


After the Seizure of Power (1917-1918) 
The closing year of the World War, and the first tasks 


The Period of “War Communism” (1918-1920) 

The post-war partes ane corly struggles of the Soviet Unics 
The New Economic Policy (1921-1923) 

The NEP period, the struggle against Trotzkyism and other 


The Communist International 
All of Lenin's writings on the Third 1 


ilosophy of Marxism, dialectical 


Lenin's study of capitalism and agriculture 
States é 

1 

TWELVE VOLUMES -~ EACH $2.00 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
F. O. Box 148, Station D, New York, N. v. 


(1894-1899) 


The revolutionary movement 


collapse of the Second 


in the 
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Now they are dragging the red 
herring in an attempt to.influence 
opinion before the bargaining be- 
gins, They have concentrated on 
DiMaggio as a target and have 
be able 


The fact that Feller, Williams 
and Greenberg were eligible for 
service doesn’t alter the fact that 
to date DiMaggio hasn’t been made 
eligible. Until he is made eligible. 
he ig entitled to demand a fair 
shake as much as the baker, the 
butcher or the Yankee officials. In 
fact he is entitled to a little more, 
because he is the Babe Ruth of his 
generation. 

A baliplayer always is paid for 
what he accomplished during the 
previous season. What Joe did in 
1941 is a matter of bistory. Dur- 
ing his great batting streak of the 
fans flocked to the parks by the 
thousands until the Yankee cof- 
fers creaked and groaned under 
the load of_extra dollars. As well, 
he was named the most valuable 
player in the American League. 

JOE’S GREAT CHANCE ‘ 

At present DiMaggio is married 
and has a child and therefore is 
not subject to army call. As well, 
1942 is his big year to cash in. Next 


year army ‘restrictions may be 


changed and he, too, will be pack- 
ing a gun along with thousands of 
other men now exempt. If he goes 
into service, he naturally wants to 
go leaving his family as well fixed 
as possible. 

The owners themselves aren't 
faced with glittering prospects, but 
as far as we know baseball will go 


on in some form that will be prof- 


itable. As long as it does, the player 
standards should be maintained. 
The players always have been will- 
ing to donate their work for bene- 
fits, But they aren't willing and 
shoukin’t be willing to stand the 
burden of all sacrifices. If salaries 
are out because cuts are patriotic, 


then let the owners enter the spirit 


of the times, too—by cutting their 
a 
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Almanac ver Manor, Rockaway 
S Church Ave., B’klyn. Ausp.: 


ist courses. 
now! Room 301, 35 E. 12th Bt. 


Class-Private. Morelle, Pourth 
rin (12th St.) — 1. 


ln 
St: cor. way. AL. 4-1386. 


SOCIAL DANCING taught 
ay lessons 12-10 P.M. 3 


BALL PLAYERS 


RUSH TO JOIN 
ARMED FORCES 


Report, Brancato 
Enlists in Navy 


BOSTON, Jan. 14 (UP).— 
Theodore F. (Ted) Williams, 
American League batting 
champion, has been ordered to re- 
pach at Fort Snelling, Minn., Jan. 
25 for his final Army physical ex- 
amination, he revealed in a letter 
to general manager Eddie Collins 
of the Boston Red Sox today. 


Brancato, Athletics’ shortstop, en- 
listed in the Navy today and an- 
nounced he would play no more 
baseball—either in the service or 
out—for the duration of the war. 
Lieut. K. B. Emmons said Bran- 
cato would be assigned temporarily 
to the Navy recéiving ship at 
League Island nere, as a second - 
class storekeeper. 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 14, — Johnny 
Sturm, first baseman of the 
world champion Yankees, was in- 
ducted inte the Army as a pri- 
vate yesterday and was assigned 
to assist in the athletic recrea- 
tion program at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, 


Rangers Top 
Scoring Mark 


The New York Rangers scored 
in their 78th consecutive game 
Tuesday night, establishing a new 
world’s record and routing the 


Brooklyn Americans at Madison 
Square Garden, 9-2. 
The Rangers’ streak, started 


April 11, 1940, includes two Stan- 
ley Cup games, 48 National Hockey 
games and three play-off games 
last year, plus 25 straight league 
games this season in which they 
have escaped shut outs. 

A crowd of 15,209 saw the Rang- 
ers rout the Americans with six 
goals in the last period and gain 


place over idle Toronto. 

The Boston Bruins defeated the 
Detroit Red Wings, 2-1, before 12,- 
000 fans at Boston Garden and 
maintained their two-point league 
lead. Carl’ Liscombe scored for 
Detroit at 7:03 of the second period 
but defenseman Bill (Flash) Hol- 
lett tied the score with a goal at 
10:39 of the second and then won 
the game with a goal at 13:17 of 


the third period. 
THE STANDINGS: e 
W. 1. T. Pei 
Boston ebe 16 5 3 35 
Rangers sence 16 * 1 38 
Toronto oe 15 5 1 $1 
Chicago ..iscceesss 11 10 s 6 
Detroit 66 9 18 2 20 
Amerle ans a 19 1 19 
Canadiens ....++.- 7 17 1 15 


Old Man Hoppe 
Keeps Rollin’ Along 


New York, led the world’s three 
cushion billiards championship tour- 
nament with two victories and no 
defeats today as third-round play 
continued. 

Hoppe beat Arthur Thurnblad, 
Kenosha, Wis., 50 to 36, in a. 45 
inning game yesterday for his sec- 
ond win of the tourney. He shares 
the lead with Welked Cochrane, 


San Francisco; Joe Chamaco, Mex- 


ico City, and Ralf Greenleaf, New 
York. 

Cochrane beat John Fitzpatrick, 
Los Angeles, 50-42, in 52 innings; 
Greenleaf defeated Art Rubin, 
Brooklyn, 50 to 40, in 51 innings; 
Otto Reiselt, Philadelphia, defeated 
Earl Lookabaugh, Chicago, 50 to 
26, in 34 innings. 


undisputed possession of second 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14 (UP).—Four 
favored contenders, including de- 
fending champion Willie Hoppe, of 
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Local Teams 
At Standstill 
ntil Feb. 4 


Durocher in Town, With Contract Unsigned— 
Barrow Confers With Weiss— 
Giant Infield Set 


Although January’s half-way 


Baseball’s many problems will not be solved until the 
major league meeting takes place in New York on Feb. 4. 


mark is passing today, the 


jn mid-October. Contracts have 
ers have been signed. Questions of 
policy are being left unanswered. 

Leo Durocher arrived in New 

York this week and hurried into 
conference with Larry MacPhail on 
the Dodger situation. Thus far the 
Dodgers have only lost Claude Cor- 
bitt, sensational rookie shortstop, in 
the draft. However, there is some 
chance that Peewee Reese, the hold- 
over shortfielder, may be moved 
from Class 3-1 to 1-A, which will 
leave just Arkie Vaughan and old 
man Durocher for the spot to the 
left of second. 

Yesterday Durocher did not 
even appear at the Brooklyn of- 
fice at 215 Montague street. The 
gentleman known as Larry the 
Red (because his hair is auburn) 
entertained newsmen with stories 
about how he kidnapped the 
Kaiser's ashtray in 1919. . which 
gives you an idea. 

ROOKIES COMING UP 


Things are equally quiet in the 
Yankee palace at 55 West 42nd 
St., where President Edward G. 
Barrow nursed a cold. Barrow 
held a long conference with the 
chief of his farm system, George 
Weiss, presumably to discuss plans 
to move rookies into posts vacated 
by Johriny Sturm, Steve Peek and 
Charles Stanceu, who have been 
arafted by Uncle Sam. Sturm is 
already in uniform, having reported 
Tuesday to the Army. 

The Giants are marking time 
pending the return to New York 
of Manager Mel Ott, who is due 
on Jan. 25th. With Johnny Mize 
at first base, Babe Young, former 
first sacker, will hardly be missed. 
Connie Ryan will move into Bur- 
gess Whitehead’s old second sack 
post. Jurges remains over from 
the 1941 team, and. Johnnie Wer- 
ber will take over the long-dis- 
puted third base post. Werber, an 
insurance man, is having a busy 
winter season in Washington, D. 
C. All four of the Giant regulars 
are 3-A men and Ott should start 
the season with a steady infield. 


POLICY QUESTIONS 


The major league meeting during 
the first week in February will be 
faced with several important ques- 
tions. Two schedules for each 
league must be approved, one in- 
cluding night ball, another with- 
cut it. It may be necessary to 
modify certain rules to enable the 
teams to replace players who go in- 
to the 
tortant question is the game’s gen- 
eral policy with relation to the 
war. Undoubtedly a concerted pro- 
gram of aid will be developed, prob- 
ably in conjunction with the War 
Department. 

Until then, there is “nothing to 
report,” on the baseball front, 


not yet been mailed out. No play- 


forces. Another im- 
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Zivic Depends 


On Long Route 


To Beat Robbie 


Freddie Has AlwaysBeen ;, 


Goéd in Late Rounds 
—Ray Is Ready 


“The next time I'll crowd 
him more. Actually I thought 
I won. Over a longer route 
Id lick him sure.” 

Such was the comment made by 
Fritzie Zivic in his dressing-room 
following his first fight with Ray 
Robinson at Madison Square Gare 
den last Oct. 31. 

Fritzie will have his “next time.” 
He meets Robinson in a. return 
match at the Garden tomorrow 
night. And if he thinks he'll “win 
sure” in a longer contest ‘e’ll have 
an opportunity to prove it since 


a 


Friday's bout is scheduled for 12). 


rounds. 
affray. 
Zivic’s confidence in his ability 
to triumph in a bout of more 
than ten rounds is substantiajed 
by a look at Fritzie’s record. With 
one exception (the decision he 
lost to Fréddie Red Cochrane 
which cost him his welter title), 


The first was a 10-rouid | 


Duris in 12 in 1936 
and during the next few years 
registered several knockouts in 
bouts scheduled over the longer 
distances. 

Then, in 1940, came his chance 
against Henry Armstrong for the 
world welterweight title and 


Fritzie won decisively in 15 rounds. . 


The rematch with Armstrong, an- 
other 15-rounder, saw Fritzie halt- 
ing Armstrong in the 12th. 

Another 12-rounder, that with Al 
Davis at the Polo Grounds last 
summer, also ended in a kayo vic- 
tory for Zivic. He stopped Davis 
in ten. His next fight after that 
saw him victorious in 12 rounds 
over Johnny Barbara. : 

Ray Robinson, on the other 
hand, has never travelled far- 
ther than 10 rounds. The extra 
two rounds of Friday’s fight may 
not prove a handicap yet it is 
interesting to note that many 
of the boxing men who saw Rob- 
inson defeat Sammy Angott sev- 
eral months ago insist that if 
the fight had been a few rounds 
longer, Angott would surely have 
won. 


Into Pirate Fold 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 14 (p) 
Ernest Gordon (Babe) Phelps, hard- 
hitting. catcher recently acquired 

today 
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